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The Series: 
3 By P. JEPson, for twenty-five years 
Book I. - 30c. BookII. - 365¢. Jep n St d -d Mi > Re dite: Bye I of Music in the New 
Book III. 50c. Book IV. - 75c. SO ’s an ar usic ca ers Haven, Ct., Public Schools. 
A systematic course of music instruction for all grades of public and private schools Four Books. Eight Grades. 


It is. SOME OF THE PLACES’ Jt jg 
WHERE JEPSON’S ®TAND- 


Simple and can readily be taught by the regular class —_ wx mwake Practical, embodying as it does, the best results of 




















teachers. NEW YORK CITY. the author’s long and valuable experience as a 
It is . jAnteoan: ee _ music instructor. In the City of New Haven, 
Systematic, presenting one idea at a time, and|- "NEW HAVEN, CT. Prof. Jepson’s pupils taken from any public schoo] 
elaborating that well before proceeding to the next. BRIDGEPORT, CT. in the city, sing oratorios and other classical music 
It is DANBURY, CT. with the ease and certainty of trained choristers. 
7 - e F } 3 N w ° 
Scientific, aiming to impart a thorough knowledge of|- corriviee: PAS at is 
music principles, and teaching children not merely|~ toLEDO. OHIO. Successful wherever it has a given a fair trial and 
to sing, but to read music fluently. FINDLAY, OHIO has produced the most gratifying results. 
Prof. W. A. Ogden, Supervisor of Music, Toledo Public Schools says “Since| OES MOINES, 1A. Superintendent Compton of Toledo public schools writes “ The teachers are 


the introduction of Jepson’s Standard Music Course into our schools the boys have BURLINGTON, 1A enthusiastic in praise of the Jepson books, and fiad them more progressive and in- 


when: : : : teal teak : ‘ ie tate *_| spiriting in character than any music books we have ever used before. 
astonished me with their zeal and interest in singing as well as in their ability to read STREATOR, ILL. 











_ parts. | “LAWRENCE. Kas. | It is “ 
It is PHOENIXVILLE, | PA. Economical as it consists of four books only, and 
dies 8 advancing step by. step from the|_PASSAIC, N. J. requires no expenditure for charts or for special 
primary to » the “highest grade oe school. Ae OTHERS. 7 instructors. 





Popular Music and Song Books : 


For Systematic Music Instruction: Loomis’s Progressive Music Lessons. _ Howliston’s Child's Song Book . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 25 cts. 
out fe . 14 cts. we oe . . . 43 | National School Singer . , ; ‘ : 30 cts. 
ook 11. . . 16 cts. 00 ° , : 78 Ce. | Parson’s Calisthenics Songs . ' 28 cts 
he con | ; , ‘ , : s. 
Book III. . P ‘ne 25 cts. Giee and Chorus Book, 4 cts | Phillip’s Day-8chool Singer 3 ‘ =p te. 
For School-room Exercises in Vocal Music: Ryan's Vocalist 4 ; : . ‘ j : 66 cts. 
The Song Wave , ; / ; 65 cts. Smith’s Practical Music Reader : ‘ 40 cts, 
The Wavelet (An abridgement of The Bong Wave) ; ° , 32 cts. Zundel & Ryan’s School Harmonist. Instrumental and Vocal , 50 cts. 
Copies will be sent to any address on receipt of prices given. Specially || American Book Company 
favorable terms for introduction made know on application. Correspondence | 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
cordially invited. , Please mention Journal of Education. 





THE STANDARD SCHOOL PENS stab over 30 Years. 


SPHNCHRIAN " PHRRYLIAWN. 


Maintain their established reputation for su- Samples and prices to Superintendents and 
gol) % : , sae Proprietors Pe bia ‘fa wes . .” 
periority of metal, uniformity, durability, and Teachers on application, if the name of school 

AND ° . 
excellence of workmanship. is given. 

















| Sole Agents, 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


.0O PAID IN PRIZES for Poems on Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
a Oem, . .'- SGOR00 | | FEET cies ts a dines of teeaee Paste fen cad Best fan. 











of SO, - + = 200.00 holder. Poems not to exceed 24 lines. Lines not to average over 8 
of 25, + + «+ 300.00 words, Write poem on separate sheet from letter, and before Jan. 1, 
po of — + ® « 30000 # £=’93. Awards made by competent judges soon after. Send for circulars. 


48 Prizes, amounting to $1000.00 THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 7° ntW Yorx 












































‘%| 1 
i SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, } 
f Respectfully invite all progressive educators to examine their list of new and popular text-books for schools, academies, and colleges before $ 
¢ ey oN ibe ; . ; jal 5 ; 
bi placing their orders for fall supplies, and before making any changes in the books now in use. Their list now comprises a full line of Sup. $ 
% plementary Reading, as well as text-books in nearly branch of study. Among their popular publications may be mentioned the following : * 
q 
% THE NORIIAL COURSE IN READING. ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. | 
» THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTES1 OF WRITING. MOWRY’S CIVIL GOVERNMENTS. 7 | 
% THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. | THE HEALTH SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGIES: 
: THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING. A Primer of Health ; A Healthy Body ; The Essentials of Health. 
bug THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER: Two Books. THE CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND SONG : Four Books. 
; THE NORMAL COURSE IN ENGLISH: ENEBUSKE’S PROGRESSIVE GYMNASTIC DAY’S ORDERS: 
Preparatory Lessons in Language (in press) ; The Elements of Lan- | Popular presentation of the Ling System. 
guage and Grammar (just published) ; Studies in English Grammar WELSH’S SERIES OF ENGLISH GRASIMARS: 
| (just published). Composition and Rhetoric. 2 
Bas Send for our complete catalogue, and circulars, giving full information regarding our entire list of publications. ri 
6 Hancock Avy., Boston. 262--264 Wabash Av., Chicago. 31 East 17th St., New York. 1028 Arch St., Philadelphia. | 
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9 HAVE YOU SEEN 9 


THE 5 


HAMMOND 
MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT? 


Manifolding is Made Easy. 


4 


, 
T., No argument 


now left 

for competitors 
to attack the 
Hammond.!!! 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


447 and 449 East 52d St., 
[2] NEW YORK. 


—— 


— a 
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 NEWARC LAMP 
COLLEGE PROJECTOR 


FOR INCANDESCENT 
CURRENT. 


ey |= 3-19) 9 a 4 Yow 
/ STEALS 


=~ “LIGHT. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


J.WQU EEN & CO. 


PHILA. 








} Foot Power 
ares Machinery. 
ft. Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Speciall adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Trainin 
Schools. Specia 
prices to Educational Institutions. — 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
949 RUBY STREET. ROCKFORD, ILL. 









Ain Extraordinary Razor 


Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grinding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is er nga 
great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 in ivory. are razor, to be genuine, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
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teachers. 
DIFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


New Departure: 


i e privilege of purchase on easy terms after three 
och trial. First guarter’s rent applied on — 
Send for circular concerning Rental Purchase an. 
New Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
teachers on Claviers for personal use. 


( PHE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
a “ The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching and 

practice.” —JULIE RIVE KING. | 
Used and recommended by the greatest artists and 


A PowgR in the mastery of all TECHNICAL 


CLAVIERS RENTED 
AT A DISTANCE, 


Special rates to 





We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, | piace 
"—_ eee - 'Your Orders g 
APPARATUS. | NOW. 


Send for Catalogue 219. 








ERASERs, CRAYONS, &c. 





ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. 


LEADING MANUFACTUREBS OF 


SCHOOL APPARATOLUS. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, 
MAPS, GLOBES, CHARTS, BLACKBOARDS, ? 


NEW YORK. 
Send for Catalogues and Prices. 
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STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH G' ELOF? S 303, 104, 604 E.F., 351, 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 





LIQUID SLATING for 
dressing old and new 


J.E. BELL, 24 Portland St., Boston. 


TACKLESS ERASERS 
7x2 in., made of best 





Blackboard surfaces of 
either wood, 


“hs 
eRe ee School Black-Boards ©! 


Wilton Carpet, concave 
top, grooved sides, per 
fectly flat wearing sur- 
face. $1.00 per Doz, 
— Sample by mail 15 cts. 





Samples on paper free. 





REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU 
FIDENCE AND PATRONAGE OF SO 


HAS 
LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


GAINED AND DESERVES THE CoN 


641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the only place in) AnD SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL OVER THE NATION. 


the United States where they are obtaine Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D. 

THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 
When theslate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
& new slate. 
Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


J. Tue HIAMMETT, 
352 Wachington St., Boston. 





Local Agents 


“” PENNSYLVANIA 


To represent the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
and AMERICAN TEACHER 


At Ceunty Iustitutes, 
Liberal terms to those who mean business 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. C@O., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 
USEFUL TO ALL 
TEACHERS, 


- is & multiple copy 
ing apparatus pro- 
vided ; simple, effici- 
ent and inexpensive. 
THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing, music, etc.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 88.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C. BENSINGER & CO., 
6515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


i WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 
HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a family boarding school in a large and vee eye 
New York city, next September, a lady teacher of 
French, German, Latin, and Music,—an American 
lady who has studied abroad. Salary $450 and 
home. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


RemedyFree. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
oure in lU days. Never returns; no purge; 
no 6a\ve; nosuppository. A victim tried 
in vain ovesr remedy has discovered a 
simple oure, which he wi!! mail free to his fellow suf. 


fevers. Address J. Hl. RERVES, Box 8890, New York City, 5. ¥, 








lished in 1875. 


qualifications of teachers. 


“From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I 
should not expect any man in the country to excal 
him in selecting the right teacher for the right 
place.’””— Hon, JOHN Eaton, Pres. Marietta Col 
lege, and for 16 years U. S. Com of Education. 


“T have had, as superintendent of schools, the 
most cordial relations with Dr. Hiram Orcutt, the 
manager of the New England Bureau of Education 
He has sent me several teachers at different times, 
and I have found his estimate of their qualifications 
for the positions to be filled, to be correct in almost 
every instance.’—W. E. PULSIFER, Supt. of 
Schools, Leominster, Mass. 


teachers, male and female, in the profession. 


Dr. HIRAM ORCUTT, Dear Sir: ‘‘ We have been 
pleased with the applications prompted by your 
agency, and have offered positions to several. This 
favorable regard prompts me to give you the ex 
clusive preference in reporting favorable vacancies. 
I now want five teachers as indicated above.’’—A. J. 
SNOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton, Ind. 


‘*T write to speak to you a word of praise for your 
remarkable promptness in supplying teachers when 
called upon by school boards. Your Bureau has 
been of great service to our schoo! committee for 
several years. Accept our thanks.’”—JoNA LAM 
SON, Chairman, School Board, Hamilton Mass. 
““You have shown great activity and promptness 
in notifying me of vacancies, and I thank you most 
heartily.”—E. R. P., Kast Orange, N. J. 


has been redeemed. 


“IT shall bear in mind your excellent agency when 
we want other instructors, as we surely shall by and 
by.”—HomEr B SPRAGUR, Pres : 
Francisco, Cal. 


**T felt inclined to be a little cautious when I first 
two agencies, but you have treated me handsomely, 
ness. Select and send me another 


teacher.”—W. T. SARGENT, Henniker, N. A. 


Dr. HimAM ORCUTT:—“ Last night our School 
Board met and un&nuimously elected Prof. J. H. 
and wife, principal and preceptress of our Academy 


ceived 


in this work ”’—J. M 

Board, Toulon, jl! 
No charge to school officers. 

vacancies ; 


University, San’ obtaining the position (at 


wrote you. as I had some experience with one or 


and I have confidence in your method of doing busi- 
Grammar 


Your letter of recommendation was favorab'y re- 

You are psrsonally known to several persons 
here, and happily can be absolutely trusted as honest 
SAWYER, Chairman School 


Forms and circulars sent FREE. 
for Winter and Spring as well, as the demand is 


(1) Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in New England, having been estab- 


(2) Because its Manager for the last eleven years is a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the vondition and wants of every grade of schools, and the necessary 


HrraM Orcutt, LL.D.:—‘‘ I have been surprised 
and gratified at the intelligence, good sense, and skill 
displayed in your management. You have estab- 

ished a claim to the gratitude of teachers and 
school officers.”’—Gen. T. J. MORGAN, Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. OrncuTT:—‘“‘I want to tell you how much 
pleased I am with your method of conducting your 
business. I have been surprised at your resources 
and ability to assist reliable teachers. I have seen 
enough of your management to convince me that you 
are one of the few upon whom the teachers and 
school officers can rely every time’’—C. E. BLAKE, 
Prof. of Classics, French College, Springfield, Mass. 


(3) Because the number of our candidates ts large and embraces many of the ablest 


‘We have always found at the office of the New 
England Bureau of Education a good list of well edu 
cated and experienced teachers to select from, and 
the representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable and 
true.’’—Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass. 


(4) Because all applications for teachers receive prompt and careful attention. 


‘* Your Bureau is as proms in its responses as the 
Boston Fire Department. e thank you for your 
courteous aid so promptly extended.”’—Supt. O. B. 
BRUCE, Lynn, Mass. 


‘* I have accepted the position in Memphis, Tenn., 
which you secured for me; salary, $900. Thanks for 
your prompt and efficient service in my behalf.”’— 

fiss 8. G. F., Auburndale, Mass. 


(5) Because our pledge for fair dealing and devotion to the interests of our patrons 


“TI wish once more to express my high apprecia 
tion of the excellent aid you have ren ered ue in 
ew Haven, Conn.—salar 
$1500) which I desired, I am confident that no eas 
could have done better, and feel myself under great 
obligations to you. Please accept my thanks,” — 

M. MARBLE, New Haven, Conn. 


** We received your nominations, and I must cer 
tainly congratulate you on their strength. Now 
eed roy the character of your work, we shall 
Want to call on you again.”’—J. M. c 
Long Branch, N. J. ’ oe me 


“Select and send me a teacher of L 
French, at once. I can trust you to make py 
tion. for you have always served me well.”’—Prin. F 
. ae, Coe’s Academy, Northwood Centre, 


Register now for the Autumn 


Apply to 


constant, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manacer. 3 SOMERSET St., Boston. 











KINDERGARTEN x22. 


J. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN A Co, 


AND 
SCHOOL 
8 East 14th 
New roux.” 


To Preserve 


The richness, color, and beauty of the 
hair, the greatest care is necessary, 
much harm being done by the use of 
worthless dressings. To be sure of hay- 
ing a first-class article, ask your drug. 
gist or perfumer for Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
It is absolutely superior to any other 
preparation of the kind. It restores the 
original color and fullness to hair which 
has become thin, faded, or gray. It 
keeps the scalp cool, moist, and free 
from dandruff. It heals itching humors, 
prevents baldness, and imparts to 


THE HAIR - 


a silken texture and lasting fragrance. 
No toilet can be considered complete 
without this most popular and elegant 
of all hair-dressings. 

‘‘My hair began turning gray and fall- 
ing out when I was about 25 years of 
age. I have lately been using Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, and it is causing a new 
growth of hair of the natural color.’’— 
R. J. Lowry, Jones Prairie, Texas. 

“Over a year ago I had a severe fever, 
and when I recovered, my hair began to 
fall out, and what little remained turned 
gray. I tried various remedies, but 
without success, till at last I began to 


USE 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and now my hair is 
growing rapidly and is restored to its 
original color.’’— Mrs. Annie Collins, 
Dighton, Mass. 

“TI have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
nearly five years, and my hair is moist, 
glossy, and in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. I am forty years old, and 
have ridden the plains for twenty-five 
years.’-—Wm. Henry Ott, alias ““Mus- 
tang Bill,’’ Newcastle, Wyo. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere, 


The World’s Columbian 
Exposition Illustrated. 


The Great Organ to Furnish Authentic 
World’s Fair Information. 


founded February, 1891. Sought after and read in 
every civilized land. 


It contains 32 pages, 11x16. The engravings are 
in copper plate, half-tone, the most expensive and 
scientific process known. It contains full page en- 
gravings of the officials of the Fair, great men and 
women visiting it from home and abroad, all of the 
leading exhibits and great attractions of che Expo 
sition. Besids these artistic features. it will contain 
Biographical sketches of the officials, descriptions of 
the exhibits, rules of the Exposition, and a complete 
History of the World’s Fair from its very inception 
until January, 1894. 

“ Every number is a beauty.”"— Chicago Mail. 

‘* This charming number (June) retains those attrac: 
tions that have made its predecessors so popular,”’—/n- 
dianapolis Sentinel. 

“ Altogether it is not only well worthy of reading, but 
it is invaluable to all those who intend visiting the 
World’s Fair.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 

“ It contains a large amount of matter that is of great 
interest to the public.”"—Detroit News. 

** As an art work it ranks high, and as reading matter 
it is intensely interesting.”—Adrance Thought, N. Y. 


Regular subscription price, one yr. (24 copies) $5.50 
Bpecial Great Offer, from July ’92 to Jan. '93, 
(10 copies), . A A ; only $1.50 

Single copies : ; ‘ ‘ » $2 

During Summer, monthly; semi monthly in the 
Fall; during Exposition, weekly. _ 

Subscriptions received at this office, where 
sample cepy can be seen. 


Take advantage of our Special Great Offer 
and read and learn of the Great Exposition—the 
greatest event of the Nineteenth Century. 


CLUBBING BATES. 
Wiper A adeeb ated 
€ World’s Columbian Exposition Illustrated. | 

one year, (24 copies) ° ’ . $5 50 

Journal of Education, one year’ . | . $250 

Both to one address for only . . $7.00 
SECOND OFFER: 

The World’s Columbian Exposition Illustrated, 
from July ’92, to Janvary ’93 (10 copies) . it AO) 

Journal of Education, one year. $2 





Both to one address for only ; . $3.60 
Address subscriptions to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0.. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, [lass. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &- 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826- 
Description and prices on applicatio?: 








The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warrapte¢ 
Write for Catalogue and Pric 





es. 
BUCK ELL FOUNDRY, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, & 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISESD BY THB 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Semersect Street, Boston, Mass, 





A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 





Terms for our Hducational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance, 
THE AMERICAN TEACHES (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 








Written for the JOURNAL.} 
LOCUST TREES. 


BY ABBY L. HINCKLEY, 


Lie here and slowly swing and look aloft; 
Note the grey seamy bark, the arches dim, 
Fhe harmonies of curved and twisted limb, 
And thorny boughs, tufted with leafage soft, 
Shadow and sunshine shifting places oft 
’Mid the green reaches. Here the robin’s hymn 
Sonnds blithe and swest,—woodpeckers, brisk and trim, 
Foraging, climb and range in airy croft. 


A lovely light and shadow! glowing green 
Of locust leaves outlined in oval grace 
And breezy galleries and high arched aisles. 
O trees well built and lighted where are seen 
Through parted boughs blue deeps of skyey space 
And luminous clouds uprearing stately piles. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


GrorGe HowLanp :—He who restricts himself to ped- 
agogy can hope to become, at best, but a pedagogue. 


S. Barter, London:—-The degree of skill which en- 
ables 2 workman to perform unconsciously an operation 
is never reached in manual training. 


Cananparaua, (N. Y.) Tres :—The annual meeting, 
in its influence upon the future of our country, is the 
most important election of the year. 


Dr. A. H. McKay, Superintendent of Instruction 
for Nova Scotia :—The avergge knowledge of history was 
simply a knowledge of the quarrels of school-boys’ heroes. 


Star: Meadville, Pa.:—A measure so evidently in 
the interest of economy to the tax payers as to provide 
text-books should not be delayed in a single school dis- 
trict. 


Supr. W. P. Beckwirs, Adams, Mass. :—The only 
unfailing method of making the schools better is to find 
better teachers, or to make those better who are already 
employed. 


Doyixrstown, (PA.) INTELLIGENCER : —If the several 
communities are permitted, by excessive State aid, to lose 
their sense of direct ownership in the schools a blow will 
be inflicted upon true education. 


Louis Nerrienorst, President Chicago School 
Board :—A man will inspire children with more respect 
after they have advanced to a certain age than a woman, 
and they therefore will be more ready to listen to his 
teachings and pursue their studies more diligently than if 
they are in the hands of a woman. 


BELIEVE IN THE BOYS—WITHOUT 
A “BUT.” 


BY MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER. 


We are a pampered generation. Think of our oppor- 
tunities for doing and being. ‘Think of all that is done 
by writers, lecturers, pastors, teachers, parents, and friends 
in tearing away the veils of degradation and showing us 
what we ought to be. 

And yet, how much that is beautiful, elevating, and in- 
spiring in itself fails to teach us! A book is coldly criti- 
cised as a book. We calmly point out its beauties, expati- 


ate upon its style, grow enthusiastic over its ethical tone, and 
then, leave it to exert its influence upon the common 
herd. We allow ourselves to be carried away for the 
moment by a lecture or a sermon. We float along with 
the speaker in heavenly clouds; then we suddenly descend, 
and talk of it all as we would of a delightful dream, beau- 
tiful but unreal. We appreciate the interest our teachers 
show in our welfare; we enjoy their ideals; we wax elo- 
quent over what they have done for us, and then, 
we go out into the world and straightway forget what 
manner of men we are. The companionable friend by 
the strength of comradeship or the lending of a hand in 
time of trouble fills us with an all-pervading sensation 
that quivers with pulsations of gratitude, for a 
whole day. ‘The gentle mother by all that she does and 
is, or through memory of that pure unselfishness which 
only a mother can show, oftener perbaps than any other, 
presents to us pictures of the ideal self; but even these 











fail to make permanent impressions. 


Why is it that these ideals so forcibly presented, whose 
excellence we acknowledge, whose charms allure us, whose 
attractions entice us, whose divinity thrills us, must exist 
in the land of shadows? Why must they always remain 
fanciful, mysterious, unreal, coming to us occasionally, 
showing us for the time being the beautiful possibilities 
of what might be, then leaving us alone in the dark reality 
of what is? 

This need not be. Ideals could be made realities if we 
would do for one another all that we should. Let writers, 
lecturers, preachers, teachers, parents, and friends take 
one step farther,—present the ideals and then believe in 
them. 

The devoted father calls his erring son to his side, lays 
one hand affectionately upon that son’s arm, clasps the 
other in his with fervent grasp, and looks upon him with 
eyes full of love; while he presents to the boy an ideal 
that sends the blood to the young fellow’s 
kindles his eyes with fire. Hope, courage, inspiration, 
responsibility rapidly follow one another in the youth’s 
face. A thoughtful earnest determination is beginning 
to pervade it when the father adds, ‘‘ This is what J had 
expected of my boy; this is the picture I have been 
painting ever since the day you lay, a helpless infant, in 
your dear mother’s arms, but,”’—ab, that but,‘ your char- 
acter is almost formed and I have grave misgivings as to 
your future. You have gone so far astray and have so 
little will power that I doubt your ability to reform. You 
may be able to climb up, but my surprise at this would be 
even greater than my pleasure. However, my son, I be- 
seech you try for your old father’s sake.” That last 
loving appeal is unavailing. The strong and lofty look 
of determination to do and to be has given place to one 
of sullen despair. The ideal has vanished. The incentive 
is gone. The boy goes forth to struggle alone. Will he 
struggle? What isthe use? Nobody believes in him. 
Oh, the power of faith, faith in ourselves, begotten of the 
knowledge of faith in us of those whose opinions we 
value, those who are nearest and dearest, those whom we 


cheeks and 


love. 

The writer, with his well-rounded sentences and ex- 
quisite figures of speech, may so clothe beautiful thoughts 
as to form ideals of manly men and womanly women, 
such as the world has never before known, and yet if he 
cannot show his readers, in some clear and forcible way, 
that he believes in the possibility of existence in this 
“ wicked world” of just such men and women, and that 
he has faith that those who see the pictures formed will 
see them always and reach out towards them, his artistic 
touches will fade away and leave no trace in our practical 
lives of their one-time existence. Writers too often work 
to uplift rather than to keep uplifted those to whom they 
appeal. They seek to edify rather than to strengthen, 
We are in sympathy with them head to head, hand to 
hand, even heart to heart ; but not soul to soul. 





something that is better than the present gives, wields a 
power whose strength is magical. She seldom says 
“don’t.” She often says, “do.” She talks to the chil- 
dren as if she expected they wanted to do right and only 
needed to be shown how. She does expect this. The 
children feel her faith, they are elevated, and they stay 
elevated for more than a moment, more than an hour, 
more than a day. If they fall she is sorry and surprised. 
It is the surprise quite as much as the sorrow that puts 
them on their feet again. Many of the trials and tribu- 
lations of childhood’s school-days disappear under this 
wonderful inflaence. “I think you had better remain a 
few minutes to-night, my boy, and copy that exercise. 
You probably forgot to-day and hurried a little, not real- 
izing that you were scribbling, You see it is not nearly 
up to your best effort and you do not feel comfortable to 
let it stand so. I am very sure of that. Yoa will find 
paper in that table drawer.”’ The cliild shows his uncom- 
fortableness in a blush of shame at not having kept upon 
the height on which he is expected to walk. Perhaps he 
had intended to shirk for once, but the teacher’s innocence 
of it and confidence in his desire to do right make the 
staying after school a voluntary punishment, and such a 
strengthener of character as many a flowery and eloquent 
sermon fails to give. 

“* Do yer know why I didn’t lie out of it,” said Jim 
“ Blue-bottle” to his confidential friend Jake? “Now 
mebbe yer'll think I was all-fired silly, but I jest couldn’t. 
She called me up to her, quiet-like and said, ‘ Now, Jim, 
I know yer faults and I know yer virtoos. Yer aint no 
coward, Jim, and yer won’t lie even if yer should have 
ter take a licken. Some boys will say the square thing 
when they think they won’t git licked and some boys will 
tell the square thing any way. A fellow like you who 
could grab a little kid out from under a runaway horse 
like you did poor Sammy Smithers aint agoin to be no 
coward now. Whatever yer tells me, Jim, I'll believe, 
aud there the thing ends; for I won’t ask no one else.’ 
Then I said, ‘ Why don’t yer ask Willie Perkins as allus 
does what yer say?’ But she said she'd believe me as 
quick as any feller in the school. Think of that, Jake! 
And then I jest up and told her, and she said she was 
awful sorry I done it, but the principal said he'd lick the 
boy and course I'd have to git licked. I said ‘course,’ 
and I tuck the licken. Feel kind o’ sore outside, but aw- 
ful quiet-like inside. I'll do it agin too. You bet she’s 
right when she says, ‘Jim, yer have yer faults but yer 
aint no coward.’ Most folks think I’m a tough, but she 
don’t. She knows I won’t lie and I won’t lie never no 
more.” 
Who of us has not sometime in his life felt like Jim 
“ Blue-bottle, ’ “more quiet-like inside” for having 
chosen to do the right, and can we not all look back upon 
some epoch in life quite as striking as this in his, when 
we have not only felt like being brave and true and pure, 
but have been so because somebody believed in us ? 
Why, then, go through the world doubted and doubting ? 
With high ideals and faith in one another, timid aspira- 
tions will become bold determinations ; good intentions 
show themselves in noble acts; and pure thoughts pro- 
duce loving lives. 








STUDY OF DRAWING AS COMMON 
SCHOOL WORK. 


BY AARON GOVE, DENVER, COLORADO. 
Drawing is taught in schools first, for its disciplinary 
value; second, for the caltivation of facility in expres- 
sion. The teaching of the study in the common schools 
cannot be defended when the aim and object be the ac- 
quisition of art as an accomplishment. Young people 


THE 


of the present time read too much Young people, partic 


ularly girls, at an early age can be found in many homes, 





The teacher who has faith in children, in their capabili- 





ties, in their desires, in their longings after the indefinite 


with rounded shoulders in poorly ventilated rooms, read- 
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ing, when good judgment requires that they be at other 
employment involving physical discipline. I see in the 
introduction of drawing as a study generally, a force that 
shall modify this abuse of reading. ‘The purpose for 
which the art of reading is acquired is quite similar to 
that for which the art of drawing should be acquired,—to 
communicate one’s thought to another, and to appr- 
opriate another’s thoughts faithfully to one’s own ap- 
prehension. 

Drawing has failed of success as a study in our schools 
largely because its direction fell at the outset into the 
hands of artists who were not teachers. Later, men and 
women have come to the front who appreciate the im- 
portance of the study from a different standpoint. How 
many times in one’s life is the mechanic requested to con- 
struct something for the house. It may be a kitchen 
utensil, it may be an article of furniture, it may be the 
top of a chimney. Heretofore whenever any complicated 
article has been needed, a description by words has been 
inadequate, and the skill of a trained draughtsman called 
to assist in making an crder for the article. To-day, in 
our best towns, the average boy or girl can make such an 
order and give such directions without assistance. The 
many trips and tedious hours with the dress-maker, and 
the correction of her mistakes are avoided by those who 
have the ability to use the pencil as well as the written or 
spoken word. In making orders for the drapery and 
trimmings, even the milliner is made to comprehend more 
completely than words can do, the wish of the patron. 

In considering this phase of the purpose of this study 
in the schools, one must remember that, as in all other 
studies, a degree of discipline is acquired and with pencil 
in hand a different sort of discipline from that which 
comes from tasks involving only the calculation of the 
memory. Cultivation of the eye, with that of the hand 
as a complement, is nowhere so satisfactorily obtained as 
in the study of drawing. 

To be able to draw is also to be able to comprehend 
and interpret the drawing of another. A result of the 
study is that the competency of the pupil required by the 
drill and practice enables him intelligently to observe 
works of art about him, and to assist in establishing a 
proper standard of taste in all sorts of decoration, 

One realizes the mistakes in the teaching of drawing 
in the schools when he remembers the attempts made in 
the earlier years, and which have not altogether ceased, 
to reach results without regard to method. A_ beautiful 
picture, ostensibly made by the pupil, but materially 
assisted by the teacher has been exhibited as evidence of 
excellent school work. A wise teacher today makes no 
attempt to illustrate the work by showing an example of 
beautifal products, but rather calls attention to the 
originality, skill, and discipline used in obtaining that 
product. 

Just as the common schools should avoid the introduc- 
tion of the teaching of dramatic reading and rhetorical 
display, that being distinctly without the province of the 
common schools and the duty of the special school of 
elocution, so should drawing be held well to lines leading 
to such a product as will make not necessarily an eminent 
artist of a boy, but an all-round, competent and intelligent 
citizen. Just as the young people in the high schools are 
harmed by wild-eyed, long-haired, gesticulating, dramatic 
elocutionists, so will they be harmed by an exquisite, ac- 
complished man or woman, or so-called genius in art 
whose knowledge in other directions is limited. What is 

needed in a director or teacher of drawing, is that he 
should be a man or woman of the world, appreciating the 
conditions inwhich we live and knowing something of 
everything and much of teaching, who shall have con- 
claded the main purpose of the study to be similar to that 
of other co-ordinate branches, viz.: general discipline. 
Like all reforms presented to our profession, this one of 
drawing was born of truth and right. It was encouraged 
through various stages of experiment, and nourished by 
specialists, oftentimes almost fanatics. The stage of un 
satisfactory trifling passed, we now approach the health. 
ful part of the life of the stady when one can look out 
upon the prospect deliberately, and view with satisfaction, 
the outcome. Thousands of dollars have been worse 
than wasted by the investment in incompetent directors 
and in a mass of material now found to be unnecessary 
to the successful issue. 

All schools are quite ready to initiate the work, if not 


already begun, and the annual expense per capita is but a 
few dimes. The one requisite without which the enter- 
prise is a certain failure, is a competent director or 
teacher. Systems and series of books, manuals and pub- 
lications of all sorts, have their place; some of each is of 
value but that which shall be used and that which shall be 
avoided, should be subjected to the direct decision of one 
mind, and that one a director of drawing in the schools, 
in whom all authority should lie, and to whom the board, 
superintendent, teacher, pupi], and parent should look for 
direction and instruction. This directorship should be 
permanent and his administration have the assured con- 
tinuance of at least five years. 

The teaching of reading commences with the first 
grade. Iam not eure that the time may not profitably 
be postponed, nothwithstanding the applause which you 
choose to give to that person who invents a method for 
teaching reading, whereby the art can be learned in the 
shortest possible time. The teaching of drawing may 
commence at the same time, but we can afford to wait 
until the third or fourth grade before the study be sys- 
tematically commenced. 

We must combat that prevalent idea that drawing as a 
study in the schools is an accomplishment akin to the 
teaching of instrumental music, painting, or embroidery. 
It is our duty to represent it as of the same sort of dis- 
ciplinary study as is arithmetic, grammar, geometry, and 
physics; it should occupy as important a place on the 
school program both with regard to time and sequence. 














A. F. NIGHTINGALE, 
Supervisor High Schools, Chicago. 








Tasks should be as definitely assigned as are those of 
arithmetic and the requirements as conscientiously de- 
manded. The pupil in the sixth year of school life 
should be able to sketch any object within reach of his 
eye. The pupil in the twelfth year of his school life 
should be able to construct working drawings for any piece 
of machinery or article of household furniture which he 
is most familiar and to give complete instruction to the 
mechanic. He should be able to draw fairly well with 
his pencil, in true perspective, any neighborhood in which 
he may be. He should be able accurately to present to 
the builder, plans for a house for himself and drawings 
for the interior finish. These are some of the results 
which are already accomplished in some schools and 
which will be accomplished by those who are constant in 
their efforts and by all schools that claim to be abreast 
with the advance of the world. 

But these results are secondary. The object of the 
study is not to be emphasized upon the utilitarian side, how- 
ever great may be the so called practical outeome. Should 
the advance of modern education ever be seriously im- 
peded, the words “ practical edacation” with all the co- 
ordinate, ignorant, and idiotic adjuncts and shallow 
= = penny schemes in the hands of ion 
sponsible and unprincipled men an i 
educators, will be the ieneates tees: aor 

I have little patience with that drawing introduced in 
the schools that calls for great expense for material. [| 





have read of an appropriation in a medium-sized city of 
five hundred dollars for water colors, and I have noticeq 
the reaction and condemnation of drawing in some dis. 
tricts the cause of which, by the thinking man, would be 
attributed to the financial side as it had been presented 
to the home. 

I would have drawing as much a part of the course of 
study as is reading, as definite, as rigid ; and would hold 
the teachers and pupils for positive results. I am not 
discouraged by the apparant failures. They are not any 
more in number than failures in teaching any other 
branches. Year by year profiting by the errors and ex. 
perience of our neighbors, we are advancing. Men and 
women skillful in the work, while yet few in number, can 
be found. 








BUMBLE BEES. 


BY S. C. SCHMUCKER. 


I am beginning to lose all patience with the bumble 
bee. He isa ruthless freebooter, getting his living by 
fair means or foul, and preserving always the same busy, 
virtuous aspect. 

When our exquisite flowers took to putting nectar in 
their delicate corollas, they wanted nothing else than that 
the bees and butterflies, and all the other dainty, loving 
denizens of the air, should visit them. But in return, 
they asked that these honey seekers should at least come 
in by the front door and, while not in the slightest degree 
inconveniencing themselves, should carry the golden, 
vitalizing pollen to some other flower. But the big, bust- 
ling bumble bee has no conscience, and he carries a kit of 
tools which will open a way into the pantries of any house 
whose front door will not admit his corpulent body. 

The violet, the clover, and the thistle suit him very 
well, and he suits them ; even though the violet does bend 
under its load until he restson the ground. Bat the vio- 
let springs up after the bee is gone, and its elastic stem is 
none the worse for its rude wrench. With the crab apple 
however, bumble’s bad habits begin. The crab is so fra- 
grant, and so tempting to his majesty, that he is not con- 
tent to wait, so he goes over the tree indiscriminately, 
and takes buds or blossoms as he happens to come across 
them. The blossoms he enters fairly, and pays for his 
meal with his service ; but the buds he bites in the back. 
For since the crab blooms for so short a time the nectar 
is already formed in the unopened bud. 

With our mountain azalea he makes no pretence. The 
slender funnel shaped corolla, with its long tube, unfits 
the flower for his comparatively short tongue and he iw- 
mediately attacks it from the rear, takes his little nip 
through the tube, his vulgar palate undeterred by the 
sticky exudation that seems to keep off most insects, and, 
inserting his tongue, he gaily and villainously appropri- 
ates the unearned nectar. 

With the nodding red columbine, which springs up 80 
gracefully between our rocks, he is just as unprincipled. 
Here again he makes no attempt at a proper entry, but 
climbing each of the slender spurs cuts his way into the 
repository of his dainty food. 

And yet perhaps I am too hard on the poor fellow. 
He does not know any better ; and, what is worse, he can- 
not learn any better. For it seems almost certain that all 
education to these poor fellows is but the slow race edu- 
cation by picking off the duller ones. 

With the long tubed corollas which have been under 
association with his ancestors, he is instinctively familiar. 
He knows he can get their honey only by piercing the 
tube. But on the rockery before the house we have 
planted some pretty yellow nasturtiums. These are some 
thing new to his philosophy, and they serve to set him 
straight again with me. For here he shows that his in- 
tentions are honest, and that he is willing to carry pollen 
when he can. He assiduously enters the open mouth of 
the flower, protrudes his tongue, finds it too short, climbs 
around to the spur, pierces it, takes the nectar and is gone. 
At the next flower he enters the front just as boldly, meets 
with the same failure to reach the honey, climbs around 
and repeats his theft. And so he goes on, with his dual 
attempt, from flower to flower all over the mound. 

Doubtless should the nastartiam begin to run wild here, 
some bee would stumble on the plan of attacking it frst 
in the rear. He would gather his store more quickly tha 
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the others, wax fatter and stronger, and produce a larger 
brood of stronger young Bumbles than his fellows. Of 
this younger generation, the ones which inherit most 
strongly the directness of their ancestor, will succeed best 
in gathering their sweets. 

Thus nature will have added one more to her list of 
flowers which fall an easy prey to the predatory habits of 
the Bumble Bee. 








A MODEL OF MODEL SCHOOLS. 


BY ELLA A. FANNING. 


‘The Willimantic (Conn.) Normal Training School is a 
comparatively youthful institution, but its work and re- 
sults would do credit to many a normal which has cele- 
brated its silver jubilee. Such a dead-in-earnest, sensible, 
practical manager as is Principal A. B. Morrill, would, by 
reflex of his own power, serve to stimulate his associate 
teachers to work quite beyond the common, even if, indi- 
vidually, they were not above the ordinary standard. It 








, : “Nw - ~ 
Physiology — Lungs — Third Grade. 





is not surprising then, that taken all along the line his 
schools are wide-awake, up to the times, wasting no energy 
on non-essentials, sending out classes well prepared for 
the exactions of the teacher’s work. 


Perhaps the pupils’ drawings which are preserved dur- 
ing the year will serve as well as any procurable test to) 


prove their ability to do independent work. ‘These are 


seat-work illustrations of the different subjects studied, | 


and are as good, in proportion, in the kindergarten as in 
the upper primary and grammar grades. The schools 
have a special teacher in drawing ; but all the specimens 
presented are average representations of the work done 
with the regular teachers. 








History — First Meeting House in Conn. 








One notable feature of the model school course is the 
generous pruning of the regulation course in arithmetic 
and geography. For this Mr. F. A. Verplank, sub-prin- 
Cipal, is largely responsible. In arithmetic his aim is 


book as are likely to be utilized in the requirements of 
the actual life of the community. In geography much of 
the ground covered comes under the head of science. 
Language is largely the expression of what pupils have 
actually learned in physiology, literature, physics, history, 
ete. Examinations as a basis of promotion have long 
since been done away with; and pupils from the model 
schools enter the high school upon certificate. 

If there is one department more than another in which 
Mr. Morrill has original ideas it is in that of manual 

















turned by a crank, and producing electrical excitation by 
friction against a square of glass set in a simple frame ; 
a little invention of their teachers. Their movements 
were as business-like as any Knight of Labor might wish 
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Physics — Electric Bell. — Pupil 9 years old. 


to see; for they were using real chisels, real planes, a 
real lathe ; working drawings or blue prints of the most 
practical character. 





On the opposite side of the room 
the girls,—white-capped and 
aproned,— were receiving a lesson 
in cooking from Miss C. J. Cool- 
idge. Appended is the menu of a 
little dinner to which the normal 
class had invited their friends for 
the following day : 


Tomato Soup. 
Crisped Crackers, 

Rolled Beefsteak. 
Riced Potatoes. 
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Peas. Currant Jelly. 
Bread Sticks. Biscuits. 
Cheese Straws. 
Dessert, Sponge Cake. 
Coffee. 








History — “ Old South ’ — Ninth Grade.” 





training. Besides the instruction given the normal classes, 
pupils of the eighth grade,—averaging from 13 to 15 
years,—receive one lesson a week ; 24 hours in the morn- 
ing and 2 hours in the afternoon on alternate weeks, 
while the girls of the same classes are being taught cook- 
ing. The manual training teacher is a practical carpen- 
ter, Mr. J. C. Bill, who came from the shops to work out 
Mr. Morrill’s experiment in this line. ‘ Fancy Ben 
Franklin coming to life to realize that Boston had to im- 
port a teacher from Sweden to show her boys how to 
whittle! ’”’ Mr. Morrill exclaimed in sublime contempt 
for sloyd. “Why, I have taught manual training in 
some one of its forms for the last 15 years; but I have 
never seen anything to justify my putting a bread knife 
into a boy’s hands in preparation for a course in practical 
wook-working! We give our boys the tool which any 
carpenter’s apprentice would receive from the first, the 
chisel; and what they learn to-day will be applicable ten 
years from now, no matter what workshop they may 
enter.” 

The display of wood-working done by this class is some- 
tning remackable. Best of all, there is nothing faddish, 
no suggestion of mere “ busy-work”’ about it. Said Mr. 
Bill, the instructor, “‘ We utilize the principle of pleasure 
in work, when work has a definite aim. The child never 
eats with the thought of growing; yet growth inevitably 
follows. By itself the blade of this wheel represents a 
simple principle, and would be rather uninteresting to 
make ; yet a number of these, made and preserved for 
use in a model demonstrating what pupils have already 
learned about the force of running water, is quite another 
phase of the subject.” 

The boys were at work upon an electrical apparatus for 





‘0 teach only such operations and portions of the text- 





A glance at the scheme for the 
first year’s work shows upon what 
sound ecomomical and hygenic principles Miss 
Cooledge’s instruction is based. 


PRINCIPLES OF COOKING, 


1. Bursting of starch grains. 
Boiled potatoes. Ceraline. 
Oatmeal. Rice. ete., ete. 
Different sauces. 


2. Action of Heat on Albumen. 


Boiled meat. Soups. 
Eggs. Stews. 
Broiled meat. 

3. Action of Baking Powder. 
Buiscuit. Dumplings. 


4. Action of Yeast. 
Bread, — White, — Whole Wheat. 
Cooking for Invalids. 
Table setting and serving. 


On June 22d the schools had a public exhibit of 
work, when it was estimated that the models of the man- 
ual training class alone occupied nine hundred or a 











— Pupil 9 years old, 


Physics ~ Capillary Attraction. 
thousand feet of shelving. Mr. Morrill makes the claim 
that no other system can show anything like the results 
attained by this course which his boys have acquired, and 
desires inspection and comparison. The system is still 
unnamed; and he humorously proposes calling it the 





the use of the normal class; a wheel padded with silk, 


“ American,” or perhaps the “ Yankee ”’ course, 
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Wighads for the Schoolroom. 
siaales: “ESSAY “WORK. 


BY JAMES J. H. HAMILTON. 


One of the best grade teachers whose work it has been 
my pleasure to supervise, writes, “ Will you kindly give 
me some hints in respect to teaching our young people to 
write essays?” If a teacher of Miss M’s experience and 
success finds such hints valuable, they may be of no less 
value to teachers of less experience and skill. 

The first requisite to good essay writing, as well as of 
all other writing, is that the writer have something to 
say. He must know something before he can tell it. It 
is just as sensible to expect to draw water from an empty 
well as to expect to have a pupil “ write an essay ” with- 
out first seeing that the pupil has studied that about 
which he writes and know something about it. Here, I 
think, is where most teachers fail in essay work. It is 
unreasonable to expect of children originality of thought 
on any subject, and the power of abstract thinking is 
among the last powers of the mind to be developed. The 
old-fashioned “composition ” was simply an old-fashioned 
humbug. It is seldom that essay work should be sepa- 
rate from the regular classroom instructiop, or, to speak 
more accurately, from the pupil’s preparation for his 
regular work. It should accompany the regular class- 
room work in grammar, rhetoric, literature, history, 
civics, Latin, and Greek. The objects are to lead the 
pupil to habits of accurate research, and to give him 
practice and skill in the use of language in the expression 
of thought A large percentage of teachers fail to culti- 
vate scholarly habits and tastes. ‘Too many teachers and 
pupils are satisfied with “guess work” and with approx- 
imation to truth, and do not require nor acquire that ac- 
curacy which scholars love, which truth demands, and 
which Lord Bacon long ago asserted that writing makes. 

It has already been said that the first object of essay 
work should be, not to draw forth original thought from 
the inner consciousness of the pupil, but to cultivate a 
scholarly habit of accurate research. The subjects as- 
signed should have a direct bearing on regular class 
work, that is, they should supplement this work by broad- 
ening the lines of the pupil’s individual investigation. I: 
literature, in history, in Latin, and in Greek, these lines 
of investigation should be directed to the study of men ; 
to those events and circumstances which molded their 
characters and directed the tendencies of their lives ; to 
the inflaence which their surroundings and their asso- 
ciates exerted upon them, and to the impress which they 
made upon their time and upon later epochs. Literature 
is merely the expression of a nation’s feelings ; history, a 
record of its exerted will. In one we learn what great 
men have thought and felt; in the other we find a record 
of what the great have done. How much more interest 
ing does every lesson in history and literature become 
when the pupil has learned in this way all he can about 
the great characters whose works he reads and of whose 
deeds he studies! How much broader is that pupils view 
of Cwsar’s operations against the Gauls and Germans, 
how much more like a living tongue does the Latin be- 
come, when he has been led by a carefully prepared se- 
ries of questions to guide his research, toview Cesar, not 
as an isolated commander battling against savages for the 
mere love of glory or adventure, but as the exponent of 
Roman civilization fighting for that civilization’s preserva- 
tion against the inroads of the northern barbarians, and 
thus preserving the civilization of Western Europe, and 
thus affecting the civilization of America to-day. Or 
how can he help but be thankful, and feel that : 

**God moves in a mysterious way 
Hia wonders to perform,” 

when he has learned in the same way that the solidifica- 
tion of the Roman Empire made it possible for Christian- 
ity to spread throughout the civilized world? And again 
this feeling is aroused when he learns that the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks and the consequent dis- 
persal of Greek echolars throughout Western Europe led 
to the revival of learning and to the religious awakening 
known as the reformation, and influenced in no small de- 
gree that unrest which led Columbus to call forth a 
slumbering world from the silence and the shadows of a 
cartained West to greet the roay-tinted morning of a pur- 


pling Kast. 


In all this work the teacher should direct the pupil’s 
research by carefully preparing 2 list of questions cover- 
ing the facts to be investigated and the points to be 
brought out. The technical parts of essay teaching 
should be done in connection with the work in grammar 
and rhetoric, and has no need to be dwelt upon here. 

The method suggested in this paper is the proper 
method not only for public and secondary schools, but 
even for the lower classes in college. It has the advan- 
tage of cultivating scholarly habits ; of producing accu- 
racy; of making broader and more intelligent thinkers, 
and preventing that narrowness which a close and cir- 
cumscribed view of a subject causes; and finally it is a 
delightful assistance in all regular class work. 


a2 we ne 


LIFE LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP. 


[Reported from Class- Work of LYMAN D. SMITH, author of “‘Appletons’ 
Standard Penmanship.’’] 

Wuar is Writina?—Is it the slow drawing process 
still largely prevailing in the public schools, where the 
pupils work with the finger movement exclusively even in 
grammar grades? The crucial test applied to writing is 
to find its practicability as a language medium, First of 
all the freedom of the writing must be sought ; then its 
rapidity ; and associated with these as perfect form as 
possible. But to make form, the drawing out of letters 
with cramped fingers, more important than free, easy and 
rapid execution is to put the most practical part of writ- 
ing in the background. Its availability as a language 
medium must come first, and whatever of extra beauty of 
form can be added to this is well and good. It is worthy 
the most careful study and practice. 

How to Errgot Rapip Exrcution.—Movement ex- 
ercises bring the muscles into easy action and train the 
arm to natural movement. Form is evolved from natural 
movement, and is the outcome of easy action. When 
you once get the rhythm of the movement, the natural 
law seems to work in the hand, swinging it right into the 
orbits of the letters. It is no longer dull prose but poetry 
of motion, the letters blossoming out of the natural and 
graceful lines of writing. And still better, the pupils 
even in the lower grammar grades gain considerable 
mastery of the movement, and carry the freedom into 
the close-spaced writing in the regular copy book and in 
their daily written work. It is worth while to work for 
the true writing movement. 

A Lesson Given 1n A GramMAR Grape.—What 
letter comes up for practice this morning pupils? ‘“ Cap- 
ital D.” Who can tell why capital D is associated with 
capitals O, H, C? “It contains the oval form similar to 
the ovalin 0.” Yes, the oval is the basis of this letter. 
It is joined to a preceding double curve by a narrow, 
slanting loop. It is considered a difficult letter to make 
well, but if we practice faithfully some movement exer- 
cises for this letter, we can learn to cut it out handsomly 
and quite rapidly. 

Take your penholders reversed and describe lightly 
this form (Fia. 1.) on the cover of your book, the size of 
a robin’s egg, while the metronome keeps time for you. 
At each stroke of the metronome let your pens come 
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down on the left side. Bodies erect, feet to floor, hands 
resting on third and fourth finger-tips. At the fifty 
stroke all begin and keep the time. That is well. Your 
finger-tips are making the same oval form under your 
hands that the end of the holder makes on your cover. 
Now open your movement book and find this oval form. 
Take ink. Ready. At the fifth stroke the pens all 
start and ten minutes are given to making this oval form. 
It gets the arm in time to practice the complete letter- 
| form itself (Fie 2.) which is a little mora difficult though 
/ easily managed in a few lessons. : 

_ Beacknoarn Tacx 





——Now let us write capital D on 
1 and find out how to make it handsomely 
Begin it with a slight double curve (making 


the blackboar: 
(Fia. 3.). 





several D's on the board) about two-thirds the height of 
the whole letter. Let this double curve wind into a nay. 
row slanting loop,—then drop, not too suddenly, to base, 
and add the oval form you have just made in the drjj 
exercise which completes the letter. 

Dozens of capital D's are written on the board to show 
pupils its formation and also to give them the rate of 
speed to write with ink. The same bold method at the 
board should be acquired by the pupils with the pen, 
Pupils go to the board and try to reproduce the work | 
have put on,—while those at the desks watch and crit. 
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Fia. 2. Fig. 3. 


icise in answer to my questions. The following will show 
some of the prominent errors of form pupils fall into, 
As each letter is made it is examined and errors pointed 
out. 

Who will criticise Geoge’s D? (Fia. 4.) “It has a 
flat foot-loop and a narrow oval or body part, and the be. 
ginning line is a rightcurve. Itshould be a slight double 
curve to look well.” 

How about Alice’s letter? (Fic. 5.). ‘ The foot-loop 
is too broad and clumsy, and the finishing line of the 
oval is too far from the stem, leaving too much space be- 
tween stem and oval. Too heavily shaded also.” 

What is the trouble with Carrie’s D? (Fie. 6). “1 
think it begins well, has a slender loop on the right slant, 
but the resting point of the oval is too far to the right of 
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loop. She should have dropped the double curve down 
sooner after making the loop.” 

What about Jack’s D? (Fic. 7.) “It begins witha 
line that is too curving, and it is all eft curve. It should 
change into right curve half-way down, but not be very 
crooked. The stem is better than the oval. The oval 
should be taller than the stem.”’ 

And Joe’s D? (Fie. 8.) “The line that connects 
the loop to the oval drops down too suddenly, and makes 
the large oval pointed at base. The line is shaded, too. 
The beginning line is perfectly straight. It should bea 
slight double curve. 

Having waked up the minds and given them good ideas 
of form,—I next set their muscles in motion. Figare 2 
is written and traced twenty times with a light touch thet 
gives only hair lines, and with the rolling muscular mo: 
tion. Dozens of this exercise (Fic. 2., a) are made and 
traced in this way until the buzzing of the pupils’ pens a 
they glide over this form resembles the whirr of light 
machinery. A forty-minutes lesson enables us to devote 
twenty minutes to the blackboard talk and the movement 
drill. The last twenty minutes to writing the letter itself 
in the movement book, when scores are made with a good 
degree of speed and form. They are not drawn by a 
slow finger movement when this plan is kept up faithfully 
any length of time. Two or three lessons on this letter 
as above described enable the pupils to open their regular 
No. 5, as the case may be, and write the D copy under- 
standingly. 





HISTORICAL WORD PUZZLES. 
ARRANGED BY M. T. 


I.—This epitaph was inseribed on his tombstone #t b's 
own request. The dashes take the place of his name: 
“* Nobles and Heralds by your leave 
Here lies what once was ’ 
Son of Adam and Eve,— 
Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher ?’’ 

TI.—An author. His works are the greatest works 
in the literature of his country. A few years 4g° aD 
American woman, thought that she had discovered tha! 
no such man ever lived: but that a certain other ™ 








. nb 
used this name as a nom de plume under which to p# 
lish his own witings, being either afraid or ashame 
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sign his true name to them. Later research has proved, 
however, that a man by this name did really live at the 
time the works were published. At present only a few 
fanatics discredit the authorship to the name assigned. 

I1I.—A royal favorite of whom much is told in a cer- 
tain historical novel. He aspired to the throne, and 
wished to marry the Queen. Many authorities claim 
that this marriage would have taken place had not a pre- 
vious secret marriage of his been suddenly disclosed by 
the tragical death of his wife. | For this secret marriage 
he was banished from the court, but afterwards received 
again into favor. He was at one time imprisoned for a 
few days in the Tower as a fellow plotter with the “ Nine 
Days’ Queen.” Many hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions near his home were founded by him. 

1V.—A servant stands singing outside the window of a 
castle dungeon. He has already sung the same song be- 
fore many castle prisons, but to no purpose,—but hark ! 
as he sings he is already answered from within,—some 
one invisible has taken up the song and continued it. 
The servant has found his lost king, by means of a song 
the king himself composed, and taught him years before. 





SCHOOL FLAG HONORS. 


[ The following suggestions are from General Carring- 
ton’s new book “ Columbian Selections, American Patriot- 
ism,” J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. ] 

Opening a school term.—Special significance attaches 
to the opening and closing of the regular terms of the 
public school. Mutual greetings and partings alike bring 
into play unusually fraternal sympathies. The first and 
last hoisting and striking the flag should be in the presence 
of all teachers and pupils. Let the flag be hoisted, (in 
stops ) as a ball, all uncovering the head or ready to salute 
as it reaches mast-head. The song of Hezekiah Butter- 
worth written for the Columbian celebration, ‘‘ Cheer, 
Cheer, the Flag,” is appropriate, when the flag is ( broken 
out ) set free, to be followed by cheers and waving hand- 
kerchiefs, and this, by some national air, as soon as the 
pupils are seated at desks to resume study. 

Closing the term.—Closing exercises are directly sug- 
gestive of words of praise, encouragement, and good 
wishes ; and some, at once enter upon their final relations 
to society and country. The striking the flag should be 
entrusted to proficients in scholarship or conduct, all “ at 
attention,” with music, if of but one verse, and this un- 
till the flag is folded and safely deposited or removed. 

Daily fiag exercises.—These should not be too artifi- 
cial; but the hoisting and striking the flag, should be a 
trust of honor, to be daily, or weekly assigned to a detail 
suitably selected and announced in advance as worthy 
of competition. If the flag be hoisted before the hour 
of assembling, a touch of the cap, a wave of the hand 
toward it, as pupils approach the building, is simple, sug- 
gestive, and patriotic in sentiment. Each teacher can ad- 
just some simple ceremony to the occasion, whether the 
flag be upon flagstaff, or only displayed in the class-room. 

Memorial Occasions.—Exercises will change, as special] 
occasions call for recognition of the flag. It never should 
be “‘vaised” to half-mast. When funeral honors require 
the flag to be at half-mast, it should be raised to mast-head 
first,—thus representing its uniform supremacy,—and 
dropped to place, as the sympathetic tribute. When the 
day or hour for such tribute ends, the flag should be first 
restored to mast-head, and then be lowered as usual. 





HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 
[Reported for the JOURNAL. ] 


BEGINNING GREEK. 
BY PROFESSOR J. W. WHITE. 


The object of the first year’s instruction in Greek is to 
teach the pupil to read the language, and secondarily to 
write it. The endeavor should be to meet the college en- 
trance examinations. In so doing, do not feel that too 
low an object is being set, either for the teacher or the 
pupil. These examinations require a knowledge of just 
those facts which it should be our first endeavor to teach 
the pupil. Study these demands, therefore, very care- 
fully. 

The conditions of this instraction are the age of the 
pupil, in general about fifteen years; his previous study 











of Latin, in most schools either one, two, or three years ; 
and the length of time during which the study is to con- 
tinue, in general three years. 

The methods of study are the traditional, starting with 
the etudy of the grammar ; the natural, the method most 
successfully employed with the modern languages; and 
the inductive, which makes up the grammar from the 
study of the language itself. All schools are agreed in 
teaching syntax by the inductive method. Regarding gram- 
mar much controversy still rages. Professor Harper has 
championed the pure inductive method with great vigor, 
while ‘‘ White’s Greek Lessons” remains the stronghold 
of those who would give the pupil his grammar in the 
first place, while allowing him to apply this grammar to the 
language at every step. 

Choose a grammar for your class which conforms near- 
est to your own view, and differ from it as little as pos- 
sible. Do not burden your pupils’ mind with theories. 
Remember always that language is the important thing,and 
that grammar is secondary to it. Have the grammar 
lessons comprise the minimum amount consistent with an 
understanding of the language. In dealing with the 
alphabet omit all such points as the euphony of conso- 
nants and vowels till a later period. Select a short 
Greek exercise and during the first few lessons have the 
pupils (1) name the letters ; (2) distinguish consonants, 
vowels, and diphthongs; (3) pronounce syllables and 
then words ; finally pronounce the whole exercise. Two 
methods of pronouncing are open to us; the method of 
Professor Goodman’s grammar, with modifications ; 
and the method which would pronounce ancient Greek as 
modern Greek is pronounced. Adopt a method which is 
at once free from inconsistency and fluent. 





TIMELY TOPICS. 


1. In what ways are the Homestead troubles likely to 
help towards a settlement of the problems of laborers and 
employers? What illustrations have we had during the 
past month of the great extent of workingmen’s organi- 
zations and of the extent to which workingmen are 
willing to help each other ? 

2. Give some illustrations of the power of public opin- 
ion during the summer. 

3. What is a walking delegate ? 

4. What is the convict lease system ? 

5. What is a “sliding scale” of wages? 

6. What did the Homestead outbreak prove regarding 
our militia system ? 

1 The discussion of all the questions of labor and capital, strikes, 
boycots, and lockouts, in the public school is almost as dangerous 
for the teacher as it is to touch on the questions of politics. Every 
teacher ought, nevertheless, early in the new school year, to re- 
view briefly the papil’s knowledge of what has happened daring va- 
cation, discriminating the relatively important from the merely 
sensational. Every pupil, probably, will know something about 
Homestead. Much that might be told of it now should be saved 
till Pennsylvania comes up in the geography class, when ita eco- 
nomic lessons can be reimpresaed on the pupils. Now is the time to 
show that such outbreaks are really needed before the whole 
country can be made to give its attention to the solution of the 
problems involved. Something might be said of the various factors 
which combine to make the settlement of the Homestead outbreak 
leas significant than was expected when it was first announced; the 
rival steel companies which supported the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, and which have recently agreed to employ the men who have 
left the Carnegie Company; and the fact that the men who were 
the cause of this strike were not day-laborers in the ordinary sense, 
but were experienced, skilled workmen with high pay, whose 
places could not be filled easily. Beside the Amalgamated Iron and 
Steel Workers’ Association, which forced a strike in most of the 
Carnegie works, the granite cutters’ strike in New England, the 
building strike in New York City, and the railroad etrike io 
Western New York have shown the remarkable extent to which 
workmen are banded together. And in each of these latter cases 
other associations have agreed to handle nothing which conld aid in 
any way those against whom the strikers were fighting. 

2. One of the strongest exhibitions of the force of public opinion 
was when carpenters aod uvions of other workmen upon buildings, 
decided not to refuse to handle the output of the Carnegie plants. 

This result was a direct result of the change of public sentiment 
which followed the clear statement of all the causes of the Home- 
stead strike, and especially the Bergman assault. The effect of 
latter was in turn neutralized by the Iams episode and by the at- 
tempt of the Pittsburg police to work up an anarchist plot, with 
their eubsequent extra-legal act in ‘‘ stealing’? an anarchist sus- 
pect from New Jersey. 

8. The walking delegate will probably pass into history as one of 

the most peculiar features of the labor qaestion. The name, 
is applied in general to those subordinate officers of labor 





organizations who are paid salaries in order that they may 
look after the interests of the laborers, secure members, 
keep up their interest, gather funds, look after the distribu- 
tion of money to strikers, etc, It does not apply to the 
real officials of whom Mr. Powderly and Mr. Arthur are the 
leading representatives. The failure of the Board of Walking 
Delegates of the Buildiog Trades to conduct the great strike in 

New York City has seriously injured their reputation. This strike 
caused some 20,000 men to be idle several weeks, one fourth of 
whom would have worked but for lack of building materials. For 
two months building operations were practically at a standstill. 

A conservative estimate plares the loss in wages at $1,200,000. It 
is estimated that 8,000 men, worth $2.50 a day, were idle 60 days. 

4, The convict labor system, or the “ chain gang system,’’ is in 

operation in many southern states as a phase of convict labor. The 

state’s prisoners, instead of working in the state penetentiary, are 
leased in gangs to outside parties. In Tennessee mine owners have 
hired the convicts and used them for working the mines. Free 
miners tried to break up the system forcibly last fall, but were put 
down by the militia. They have repeated their remonstrance, 
tearing down the stockades within which the convicts are confined 
and capturing convicts and guards, all of whom have been put up- 
on trains which the minera likewise captured and sent to Nash- 
ville. The miners have acted throughout calmly bat determinedly. 

5. The “sliding scale’’ which fixed the rate of wages paid the 
Homestead workmen is, in its nature, one of the many means 
which employers have been adopting for interesting employees in 
the work by making them sharers in the benefits of good workman- 
ship. By this scheme, the price which a certain standard article 
mauufactured by the workmen, taken as a standard, brings in the 
market is made the basis of wages. If it goes up, wages go higher, 
and if it goes down the employer pays less wages. A minimum is 
always fixed, and the Homestead trouble was brought on, by no 
means caused, by the fact that fora year past the steel billete,— 
the Carnegie Company standard of wages,—had been selliug in the 
market at leas than the minimum agreed on between the company 
and the workmen. 

6. Experts have stated that the performance of the citizen sol- 
diery of the Pennsylvania state militia,—90 per cent. of the 8,000 
members were in the neighborhood of Homestead within thirty- 
three hours after the order was issued by Governor Pattison calling 
them out,—compares favorably with the mobilization exhibited by 
standing armies abroad. There had been much discussion as to 
our ability in case of such a crisis, to repeat the wonderfal per- 
formances of the spring of 1861. 








CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will anawer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication, but that 
answers may be given by letter, if mot of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 





328. Should political history be taught in primary 
classes ? WESTBOROUGH. 


Most assuredly not. 


329. Should a teacher take an active part in school 
elections in a town in which party feeling runs high at 
each electivn ? C. H. S. 

I should say “no” with emphasis. It would jeopard- 
ize his position and influence. There might be circum- 
stances in which a principle was at stake and he preferred 
to risk his reélection rather than be silent, in other words 
was ready to be sacrificed for a principle. As a teacher 
he should rarely meddle with school elections. He has a 
right to do it as a man, but must understand that he 
jeopardizes his professional position and influence by so 
doing. 





330. Please give through your valuable paper sug- 
gestions for something nuw suitable for a literary society. 
We have had the old routine of declamations, recitations, 


essays, and debates till we are tired of them? 
W. B. W. 


This is a task to which I am not equal. The basis 
must continue to be the very things of which you are 
tired. Variation can be had through music, charades, 
intellectual games, promenade marches, ‘‘ exercises,” etc. 





331 How is money transferred by telegraph ? 
J.S. W. 
Money is not transferred by telegraph, but there are 
certain money-order telegraph stations. For instance, let 
us say there are stations at West Chester, Pa., and San 
José, Cal. If I pay the operator at San José $75 for 
Prof. Geo. M. Phillips of West Chester, the Western 
Union Company takes my money at its San José office 
and pays it out at once at West Chester. The company 
has a reasonable amount of money at each of these offices, 
and merely pays it oat to the person designated upon 
being notified that the same amount had been received 


elsewhere for that purpose . 
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Be loyal to your profession in thought, word, and act. 


SysTEMATIZE your reading for the next ten months at 
once. 


Her other teachers forward and upward. It will 


help you forward and upward. 


Be patient with yourself and your pupils until you are 
all adjusted to the change from refreshment to labor. 


Reap something for your own rest and mental relief, 
but do not give too much time to this. 


TrAcH so as to command the respect of the most 
thoughtful people in the community. 


ARITHMETIC, geography, grammar, reading, writing, 
and spelling when well taught will enrich the course of 
study. 


THe coming year is to require great wisdom on the 
part of educational leaders. There will be many chances 
for friction. 


THE latest. ‘The Marlboro’, Mass., Enterprise calls 
for the introduction, as a regular study, the science and 
art of laying carpets. Never! 


Do not compare your new class with the one that went 
out of your room after a year’s training last June. This 
is a weakness of many teachers. 


Tue World's Fair ought to be boomed with so many 
newspapers offering round-trip tickets to Chicago during 
the Exposition for the getting of new subscribers, and the 
schools offering a similar ticket as a prize for good scholar- 
ship. 

Every teacher will do well to memorize these words 
of President Harrison at Saratoga : 

‘‘ For after all, the strength and defence of our insti- 
tutions, not only in peace, but in war, is to be found in 


the young of the land who have received from the lips of 
patriotic teachers the story of the sacrifice which their 
fathers recorded to establish our civil institutions, and 
which their sons have repeated on hundreds of battlefields. 
The organized army of the United States if we include 
the militia of the states, is of insignificant proportion 
when put in contrast with the armies of the other great 
powers of the world. Our strength is not in these; it 1s 
in that great reserve to be found in the instructed young 
of our land, who come to its defence in time of peril.” 





PROFESSOR NIGHTINGALE. 


Upon the death of Dr. Burroughs, for many years 
superintendent of the high schools of Chicago, the school 
board elected, as his successor, Prof. A. F. Nightingale, 
for two years previous supervisor of the grammar and 
primary schools of district No. 1, in that city. His pres- 
ent position is one of the most important and influential 
in the American educational field. He is not one of the 
men to be conteat with simply watching how other people 
teach, but will be an active force in advancing the high 
schools of that city of 3,200 teachers to the front rank 
among the cities of the world. He is a native of Quincy, 
Mass., a graduate of Wesleyan University, 1866 valedic- 
torian; taught in the Upper lowa University; has been 
president of the Woman’s Cullege of the Northwestern 
University, —all this and the superintendency of the 
schools of Omaha before he was twenty-nine years of age. 
He was the first superintendent of Omaha, where he had 
a salary of $2,400. The Chicago Inter-Ocean, in sum- 
ming op his work at Omaha, says: 

‘* He abolished corporal punishment ia the schools; he put the 
pen into the hands of firat-grade pupils; he was instrumental 
through his addresses in establishing the public library of Omaha; 
he delivered before the citizens an eloquent eulogy on the character 
of Charles Sumner soon after his death; he was elected president 
of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, president of the State 
Sabbath School Association, and was urged to allow his name to go 
before the Republican convention as a candidate for the state super- 
intendency, but he refused, and before the close of the second year 
resigned to accept the principalship of the Lake View High School, 
then to be opened near Chicago, which position he occupied until 
three years ago.”’ 


Professor Nightingale is an administrator, a scholar, 
and has enriched the courses of stady wherever he has 
been, without losing the sympathy of the people. He is 
in a rare sense a schoolman and the people’s man. He 
is the author of Requirements for Admission to American 
Colleges (D. Appleton & Co.) ; has been president of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association and of the high school 
department of the National Educational Association. 


THE LYNN MOVEMENT. 


The school board of Lynn, Mass., has decided that it 
must have the best possible teachers, that it must know 
whether it now has such, that it must deal fairly with 
those it has and is now skirmishing for the best way to 
know and do these things. In a tentative way the board 
has planned for the material for its own {uture judgment. 
The role upon which it will act is in substance as follows: 


The superintendent shall make an official visit of inspection to 
every school in the city at least once during each term, and shall 
make brief notes of its condition, and record his jadgment in re- 
gard to the work of the teacher in the form of a percentage, in 
which 100 shall express the maximum degree of excellence and 50 
the minimam. 

Each visiting committee shall see that an official visit of inspec- 
tion is made at least once during each term by some one of ite 
members to every school under its supervision. The visiting mem- 
ber shall in each instance make notes and record his judgment in 
regard to the work of the teacher in the manner above specified 
and shall forward the same promptly to the superintendent, 

The principals of the high and grammar echools shall at the 
close of each forward to the superintendent a statement of their 
judgment in regard to the work for the term of each teacher under 
their direction in the manner above specified. The several per- 
centeges then obtained shall be averaged in respect to each teacher 
by the superintendent, and the result shall be regarded as the 
arene of the board concerning the work of said teacher for the 

rm. 

At the end of the year an average of the term percentages shall 
be made, and this shall indicate the standing of the teacher for the 
year. 

Those teachers who obtain an average of 0) per cent. or upward 





shall be considered as belonging to the firat class; those who obtain 
less than #0), but more than 65 per cent, to the seoond rank ; those 


who obtain less than 65 per cent., to the third rank. A ocarefn! 
record of these percentages shall be kept by the secretary, while 
the record sball be open to the inspection of members of the school 
committee and of no one else. The superintendent shall notify 
teachers of their standing at the end of each term and of the year, 
Those teachers whose work for two successive years entitles them 
to be regarded as belonging to the first rank, may, on election hy 
the board, be placed on the permanent list of teachers in accord- 
ance with the provisions of state law, to remain there as long ag 
their work shall be kept up to the standard of the first rank. 
Those teachers whose work for two successive years places them in 
the third rank shall not be eligible for re-election. 








THE PRESENT STATUS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 





The JourNAL and its editor have been reminded by 
private and public utterances that the editorial attitude on 
the psychological status of American educators was not 
only unsatisfactory but exasperatingly annoying. This 
the editor duly regrets, but is forced to stand by the facts. 
He has profound respect for the sincerity, devotion, and 
educational ability and training of the men who aspire to 
be educational psychologists, and bids them God-speed in 
their labors and aspirations, but the fact remains that 
there is little promise of helpfulness to teachers in any of 
the psychological work that it is proposed to require of 
every teacher. 

There is a well-defined notion that the old psychology 
is antiquated, that to talk of the “intellect, sensibilities, 
and will,” with all their train of technicalities is to brand 
one with Rip Van Winkleism and we sit with reverent 
awe at the feet of one in whose phrase is a suspicion of 
the new psychology. All this is encouraging, and we 
may well rejoice in this awakening to the conditions, but 
so long as these conditions exist the less attention the 
teacher, as such, gives to them the better. 

The old psychology is not shelved, but notice has been 
served that it is expected at no distant day to go into re- 
tirement. Of this there can be no question, and teaching 
it is much like teaching current events, which “events,” 
learned in school, are about the only things one can teach 
which can, by no possibility, be of use after they have 
been learned. 
There is no new psychology, but there are sug- 
gestive suspicions that there is to be one. There will be, 
when the educational atmospheric conditions are such as to 
prodace a psychological genius. We shall never grow 
into a new psychology, shall never stumble upon it, but it 
will come ready-made from the hand of geniuses like 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, Leibnitz, Fichte and Kant, 
Bacon and Locke. Psychological discoveries are as defi- 
nitely the work of genius as were the discoveries of Gali- 
leo, Newton, Kepler, or Franklin. The Aristotelian phi- 
losophy, before which the world has bowed for more than 
two thousand years, was the culmination of the Socrates 
and Platonic genius born in response to a well-recognized 
condition of uselessness on the part of philosophies more 
nearly perfected than any other had ever been. Socrates 
merely served notice on the old and perfected systems 
thet they must prepare to be forever shelved ; Plato an- 
nounced that they had gone into “ inocuous desuetude,” 
and that the world was ina “free and easy attitude” of 
expectation; Aristotle was the genius who gave the world 
a philosophy and logic that that are in essence eternal. 
Germany has led in the Socratic phase of the present 
psychological conditions. France may farnish the Pla- 
tonic inspiration. Will America compete for the pre- 
eminence of meeting the emergency by furnishing the 
Aristotelian leadership in the coming psychological crisis’ 
There are some reasons to believe that she may. Natu- 
rally we look to Germany for such leadership. She has 
for two centuries held the philosophical and psychological 
penant in the intellectual championship race of the world. 
But genius is never born where you logically expect it. 
Germany gave to the world Handel, Haydn, Schubert, 
Mendellsohn, and Beethoven at a time when there was 10 
music in the German soul or speech. Italy was musical 
to the tips of the fingers of every son of the soil. France 
“ta thy thmic in every fiber of her being. Germany was 
sae but out of that barbarism were born symphony 
ra swage | and modern philosophy,—born because of 
absence of the time-honored conditions of genius. If 
negative qualities are to count in the coming champiov- 


ship psychological contest, America stands a good chance 
to win, for this is virgin goil. 





If America wins it will not be by sitting at the feet of 
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Germany. It will come as the result of peculiar Amer-| 18. Are legs crossed as he sits,—over knee? f 
iean conditions and necessities. Out of a universal and crossed ? ’ ee? feet 
recognized need there must come in this intense age an} 19. Does he sit erect or lounge? 
adequate response. whi dsdiibiliaiaieads 
The demand, therefore, is not for a conceited satisfac. 2 . 
tion with the little we suspect we know, but for a genuine a ee yt nied “- eT ? a 
appreciation of the fact that there is almost nothing known 99. Ie he constanti ta ws ae Gore “mn 7 ara an 
of a new pany rgwy. must be known or| sti})? oe ee oe 
America will suffer and wi er all the nations suffer, —— . 
also. The philosopher must come eventually from ab- HA ib ~~ SEERE EP aunetien, ie dete 
etract thinking, from a mighty grasp of great problems,| 24 Are his motions graceful ? 
but very likely this thinking will be done by some one No. 5.—S g : 
who has laid the foundations for it in an experimental 95 H, ated war : 
study of the child’s mental situation. ro sg, eyes ta ye oy How : 
America’s great danger is the conceit of those well: o7. I ys vate Aa “i Why: 
meaning ones who think they have a new psychology. a: uh 2 py e = f seats 3 
Prof. William James of Harvard is as well able to speak 99. A hod — ae P ordinary print 
on this subject as any one in America, and he says: “It a ‘, = “wy ; 
is indeed strange to hear people talk triumphantly of ‘the = I . on i 
new psychology’ and write ‘histories of psychology ’ ) ‘ = a " 
when into the real elements and forces which the word 4 “a pomp 
covers 068 See eee a ar ee ae 30 Ph phe S > Weak-eyed ? 
We need a great psychologist, but we need great teach- 31. Tate data a dle ielied se ssi , 
ers infinitely more than we need skirmishers in psychology. 39. Does eyoate see age ape ao Sales _" 








STUDYING CHILDREN FROM 6 TO 16. 


In the JourNAL of June 30 we presented on the editorial 
pages two articles upon ‘‘ Studying Children,” which 
have led to much correspondence and many assurances of 
aid in the study of children from 6 to 16. 

We now present several outlines for the study of chil- 
dren. After the first outline all that is needed is the age 
and sex of the pupil, the teacher's name and the number 
of the child in your report, so that Mr. Winship, who will 
direct this study personally, may be able to trace the 
child through all conditions. If the answers are carefully 
and fally given and the study sofficiently exact the results 
may easily be made of very great service professionally. 
It means work for the teachers, but it means a hundred 
times more work for Mr. Winship. It is a labor of love 
on his part, and must be largely on your part. Will you 
enlist? The results will be reported in the JouRNAL OF 
EpvucaTion in extenso and in the AMERICAN TEACHER 
in brief. The JoURNALS containing the reports will be 
sent gratuitously to all teachers who send reports. 

Do not let this burden you. Write on any kind of paper 
Jf any questions trouble you, give them no 
Skip all you please, only number the answers 
It is not et all neces- 


you wish. 
attention. 
the same as the questions answered. 
sary that all questions be answered. 
[Give pupil’s age, sex, your own name, and his num- 

ber on every paper. ] 
No. 1.—Ovurtiing. General. 

1. Do not give name of pupil. 

2. Sign your own name and post-office address. 

3. Make entries same day as observation, if possible. 

4. Always record exact age and sex. 

5. When the facts would mean more, give 

(a) Nativity of parents. 

(6) Occupation of parents. 

(c) How much of child's life has been spent in 
the city? In the country ? 

(d) Number of children in the family and the 
place this holds among the others; i. ¢., 
first, second, etce., child. 

6. How long has he been in school ? 


No. 2.—Puysicat OspskRvATION. 
7. Height. 
8. Weight. 
9. Complexion. 

10. Color of eyes. 

11. Color of hair. 

12. Length of arm to tip of middle finger. 

13. Hand.—long and slender, short and broad, fleshy, 
bony, firm, loose, or flabby. 

No. 3.—Bzaxina. 

14. Does he stand erect ? 

15. How does he carry his head,—erect, with chin in? 
thrown back? drooping forward? drooping to one side ? 
poked forward with chin out ? 

16. Does he stand as though elastic? stiff? slouchy ? 

17. Does he sit square to the front ? 


ing to you? 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Tennersee has 1: universities and 43 colleges. 

Worcester is not to have manual training after all. 

Kentucky teachers think their association was a great success. 
Dr. Allen S. Andrews is the new president of the Georgia as- 


sociation. 
The Catholic Summer School will meet at Thoueand Islands 


next year. 

A delighifally entertaining Columbian Day exercise will appear 
in the JOURNAL of next week. 

All Pennsylvania is discussing what to do with the state gift of 
$5,000,000 for the schools. 

St. Paul voters are rebellious ; public meetings are being held for 
the denunciation of the school board's action in some matters. 

San Francisco principals are in favor of making the hand writing 
of the teacher a copy for children, in place of the old script copy 
books. 

Ex-president Charles Kendall Adams of Cornell, accepted July 
30, the presidency of Wisconsin State University. The salary will 
be $7000 and the president’s house. 

The Prussian minister of education has ordered that hereafter all 
contracts with women teachers shall come to an end, in case of 
marriage, with the end of the school year. 

Minneapolis has discontinued its training class. It was found 
that a one year’s course resulted in a decided detriment to the 
lower grades, where its graduates were placed. 

Mies Lillian Lee Gardner, so favorably known to our readers, is 
one of the women to be admitted to Yale University as a candi- 
date for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The Brooklyn Board of Education stands 23 to 21 on so im- 
portant a matter as the choice of a president of the board. This is 
an unprecedentedly narrow margin in so large a board. 

The county superintendents and members of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Indiana are busily engaged in devising a state course of 
study and a manual for the public schools of the state. 

The American Meteorological Society has prepared a petition ask- 
ing Congress to pase the following act: ‘‘ That on and after July 
1st, 1893, the metric system of weights and measures authorized 
by the act of Congress approved July 28th, 1866, shall be used ex- 
clusively in the customs service in the United States.’’ 

Jobn B. Peaslee, formerly superintendent of Cincinnati, is now 
clerk of the county court in that city at an income twice that en- 
joyed as superintendent. Rarely has a man had a greater compli- 
ment. In 1889 the county was Republican by 4000 and it elected 
him, a Democrat, by 1000, In 1891 it was Republican by 7000 and 
elected him by 2000. 

One of the Boston Masters enjoyed rather a gay vacation on the 
chores of Buzzard’s Bay. Sitting on the hotel piazza, he called an 
innocent child of six to him, and solemnly asked,—‘‘ Do you know, 
my son, that I am a school teacher?” The child answered meek- 
ly. ‘No sir.’ Somewhat surprised, the master continued, — 
‘“‘Why—don’t you think I look as if I knew evongh ?” The 
meeknees of the answer would have befitted a son of Moses: “ No, 
sir.”” 

The first Jane Quarterly calendar of the University of Chicago, 
a document of forty-two pages, is one of the most important college 
announcements ever made. It is worth any teacher’s while to send 
for a copy for perservation. Such an array of talent already 
recognized as men of strength and genius was never before gathered 
in one catalogue, probably, unlees it be in the regular catalogues of 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, institutions whose faculties would 
signify more in individual membership but for the fact that so 
many are strong and have been so long in their places. But with 





all possible credit to the old institutions, President Harper has 
presented # faculty of ninety-eight of the distinguished university 





men of both continents. The great attraction of the calendar is in 
the following departments : — Organization of the University, Ad- 
ministration and Instruction, General Regalations, and twenty-five 
pages devoted to the various colleges of the University, 

The principals of all secondary schools in which normal in- 
struction is offered to students will aid the work of the Harvard 
Department of the History and Art of Teaching by sending to 
H. Gordon Johnson, 48 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, at their 
earliest convenience answers to the following questions : 

Name, clase, size, and location of school. 

What emount in time and ground covered of normal instruction 
is offered ? 

How many in class in 1891-92 ? 

How many of such do not intend to make teaching a profession ? 

Is there any attempt made to persuade pupils to take such nor- 
mal instruction as training for fature parenthood ? 








FRIVOLITIRS. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A TRAGIC POEM. 


Canto I.— Canto IT.— 
Boy. Gon, 
Gun; Bast; 
Joy. Bov, 
Fon. Dast. 
REPLY. 


Yes, ‘‘Correspondent,’’ you are right. The hands of a chro- 
nometer are always on the watch, even if they have no eves. One 
may further say that they are always on time, parodoxical as it 
may appear. 

SEASONABLE, 

It is very unreasonable for the summer boarder to expect a spring 

mattress. A summer mattress is an entirely different thing. 
SUMMER NOTE. 

It has been noticed that Mr. Snobson is getting very particular 
as to his associates. He was observed even to cut the grass com- 
pletely one day last week. 

WELL BROUGHT UP. 
“* What method do you adopt to bring up your family, sir ?’’ 
‘* The elevator ; I live on the seventh floor.’’ 








THIS AND THAT. 





Mrs. Lucy Stone has just celebrated her seventy-fifth birthday. 


Mre. Frances Hodgson Burnett is spending the summer at 
Swampscott, Mase. 

Sarah Bernhardt describes Delsartiam as ‘‘a cold-blooded 
struggle for effect.’’ 

Labrador has 900 species of flowering plants, fifty-nine ferns, 
and over 250 species of moss and lichens. 

In the Arabic language, the word ‘‘ sword’ has one thourand 
synonyms; the word “‘lion,’’ five hundred; the word ‘‘ serpent,’’ 
two hundred, and the word ‘' honey,’’ eighty. 

Charles F. Lummis, the novelist and explorer, is between thirty 
and forty years of age. For four years he bas made his home in 
an Indian house in one of the Mexican pueblos. 

Chicago now has a population of 1,500,000, according to an eati- 
mate based on the canvas made for the cily directory just is ued. 
This is an increase of about 390,000 over the school census of 1890. 

The last picture upon which Meissonier worked ia now on ex- 
hibition in London. It is a watercolor study of a soldier on horee- 
back done on the top sheet of an ordinary watercolor block, and 
was found near the painter’s bedside after his death. 


James Lane Allen, the Kentucky novelist, is deecribed as a 
bachelor of forty, bespectacled but beardless, with only a mustache 
for hirsute adornment. His voice is soft, gentle and low, in sur- 
prising feminine contrast to his handsome, manly physique, 

Mrs. Andrew Crosse, recently wrote the following es an illustra- 
tion of Robert Browning’s fine memory and his admiration of 
Byron: ‘On one occassion he repeated a portion of the Vision of 
Jadgment, beginning with ‘ Ssint Peter stood at the Celestial Gate,’ 
and when he bad finished he added, ‘I have not repeated thore lines 
for forty years, pat they are graven on my memory.’ ”’ 

Dr. 8S. F. Smith of Newton, Mass., the venerable anthor of 
‘* America,’’ better known as ‘‘My Country ’tis of Thee,’’ recently 
related before the students of the William H. Lincoln Schoo), 
Brookline, Mass., how he came to write that famcus hymn. “IT 
was,” he says, ‘‘ one dismal day in the month of February, stand- 
ing near my window and casually turving over a collection of 
German sovgs which bad been presented to me by Lowell Masor, 
I came to one which I liked. My attention was attracted to the 
words which were of a patriotic nature, and the impalse came 
over me to make a patriotic hymn for my own country. I began 
at once and st the end of half hour put the piece into my port- 
folio, and went to my supper, thinking no more of the circam- 
stance. The next time I went to Boston, I took the song with me 
and gave it to Dr. Mason. He did not refer to it at our next 
meeting and it passed wholly out of my mind. On the next Fourth 
of July as I was passing Park Street Church, I was attracted by 
the sound of music. I entered and found the building filled with 
boys and girls engaged in celebrating the day. Giancing over a 
program held by a person in front of me, I saw that the lest piece 
was a song, entitled, ‘My Oountry ’Tis of Thee.’ That wae sixty 
years ago. Since then the song has been tranelated into nearly 
every modern language.’’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


of this de ent are requested to send 
PR np wonn yd nny page bh with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 








ONE VIEW OF THE INNOVATIONS. 


Allow me to present to the readers of the JOURNAL @ view of 
the ‘‘modernschool ”’ which I have seen expressed by one level- 
headed Kansas City editor. 

In the earlier days of the republic all the boys were taught how 
to work, and they usually did a great deal of work, too, and there 
was no necessity then of asking that trades be taught in echool, 
such as brick making, lime burning, horse shoeing, stone cutting, 
carpentering, and all the other occupations in which the people of 
a highly complex civilization are engaged. Formerly all the girls 
were taught how to do house work, sewing, knitting, spinning, 
weaving wool and flax, cutting and fitting garments, and 80 on. 
And if a boy wanted to be a blacksmith or a millwright, he simply 
went to work and learned the trade. 

There were not so many things then to be done as now, and the 
school was ccnfined strictly to teaching the branches, with the 
trades and industries left out. 

A glance at what some of the large city schools are attempting to 
do in certain ways in order to benefit the people will make this 
matter plainer. 

No longer does the mother, it is contended, teach her daughter 
to cut and sew garments, but that a “ cutter and maker must come 
around and give all the school girls above a certain grade lessons in 
cutting and sewing. Of course it is assumed that the mothers have 
all forgotten how to darn a sock heel, to cut out a patch and sew 
it into a hole and make a neat scar in a boy’s breeches, or any such 


trivial matter as that. These things must now be taught in school, 
because all the mothers and danghters have forgotton how, if they 
ever knew. ‘Thia is the argument. 

Again every mother has forgotten how to cook a meal’s victuals, 
and the girls in this age of ‘‘cook books by the acre’’ must 
taught how to cook in school. A cook shop should be built to 
every school house, and just as soon as the girls are old enough 
they should be marched down twice a week to take lessons in bak- 
ing, frying, stewing, boiling, parboiling, roasting, etc. Besides all 
this, French dishes and pastry cooking must be learned to perfec- 
tion, so as to defy all natural tastes to tell what articles a dish is 
made of. Of course this well intentioned work ie based upon the 
hypothesis that the mothers of the children do not know how to 
cook. 

Have the women forgotten how to cook? Who makes the purest, 
cleanest, freshest wheat bread and corn bread in this country ? 
Will anyone go to the best hotels to get such bread? Not by a 
long shot! i 
tables for guests to eat. 

If one wants a good cherry, gooseberry, blackberry, current, 
peach or apple pie, the crust not so heavy as sole leather and as 
indigestible as a crackling, will he go to a fashionable, scientific 
pastry cook at a $5 a day hotel to get it? Nay, verily. 

He will go home to his mother’s, wife’s, daughter's, or neigh- 
bor’s table to get it. To a table where the cook never took a 
fancy lesson in the art, but she knows how to make pie crast and 
how to bake a good healthy pie. 

On cooking meats and fowls, too, the peraon fond of good eating 
will always go to the same place for first-class cooking. 

As proof of what is here stated, there is hardly a man or woman 
that has tried hotel cooking that would not prefer a hundred fold 
the plain, healthy, easily digested, and nutritious food of the well- 
ordered farm house rather than any fantastic dishes prepared by 
the most scientific ‘‘ Parisian caterer.’ In fact, modern scientific 
cooking is chiefly modern scientisic humbug from beginning to end. 

E. O. FIELD. 





COLLEGE CHEERS. 


Ambherst.—“ Rah, rah-rah ; Rah! rah-rah A-m-h-e-r-s-t.”’ 

Bowdoin.—' B-o-w-d-o in! Rah, Rah! Rah!” 

Brown.—“ Rah, Rah! Rah, Rah! Rah, Rab, Brown.” 

Columbia. —‘' H'ray! h’ray! h’ray! C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a! 

Cornell—“'Cornell! I yell! Yell! Cornell! 

Dartmouth —‘* Wah, who, wah! wah, who, 
Dartmouth! wah, who, wah!’ 

Harvard.—‘ Rit rab rah! 
vard! 

Towa State College.—“Hip ha! Rip ra! Peda valoo valee! Huzza! 
Zip boom! I, 8, ©,’ 

Lafayette.—‘' Rah! Rah! Rab! Tiger! Lafayette.” 

Ohio State University.—‘‘ Wahoo! Wahoo! Rip, Zip, Bsz, Zoo! 
I yell, I yell, for O. S. UL!” 

Rutyers.—“ Rab! Rab, Rah! Bow-wow-wow! Ratgera!”’ 

Swarthmore.—'* Rab, Rah! Rah, Rah, Rah! Rah, Rah! Rah, 
Rah, Rah! Swarthmore!’’ 

Union.—"* Rah! Rah! U-n-i-o-n-Hikah! Hikah! Hikah! 

Vanderbilt.—** Vanderbilt, Rab, Rab, Rah! Whiz Boom 
Boom! Rah, Rah, Rah!” 

Western Reserve.—‘* Rah! Rah! 
’delbert, Rab! Rah! Rah! 

Williams.—“ Rah! Reh! Rah! Will-yoms, yams, yams! Will- 
yume! ’’ 
we i, allie, Rab, Rah! Rah, Rah, Rah! Rab, Rah, Rah! 

e! ” 


wah! da-didi, 


Rab rah rah! Rah rah rih—Har- 


! 


‘ 


Zip- 
Rah! Bif! Bum! Bah! a la 


——— oe 


** ANEMONK,”’ 


While reading New Testament Greek we come to this passage 
The 


(Matt. 24: 31): éxrav recodpwr dvéuwv—feom the four winds. 
sound of the word “véwv, anemon, winds, immediately suggested 
the query whether the name of this flower, anemone, did not come 
from this Greek word. Investigation shows this was the origin of 
the word. Anemone is wind-flower. It is a genus of plants of 
numerous species. 


ments, The sea anemone it also called an animal flower, or z.6 
phyte, from the Greek words animal and plant. In connection 
with this should be read a passage from Ovid's Metamorphoses, be- 
ginning with the eighth fable, Adonis. The fable closes with the 
death of Adonis, whom a wild boar kills, and Venus changes his 


Llood into a flower of crimson color. ‘' Yet the enjoyment of it is 


Some of the species are cultivated in gardens 
of which their double flowers are among the most elegant orna- 


i i ive i bend it 
but short-lived; for the same winds which give it a name 
pete it + a but a slender hold, and is apt to fall by ware of 
ita extreme slendernees.’’ To this passage is subjoined the follow- 
ing instructive note : ; 
“ The same winds. The nee —_ 
i or wind- flower 4 ® 
— by aden opeas but when the wind is blowing the 


; Pang 7: 
i i ives its name, as “¢0¢ means the wind. 
which, too, it receives its name, } CT os, Beil 


sprang from the blood of 
of which Pliny the Elder 


Ce ceeaeeenenel 


GEOGRAPHICAL POETRY. 


THE VERMONT COUNTY SONG. 
Tune, ‘ Marching Thro’ Georgia.” 


BY MBS. A. R. AMES. 


The counties now of old Vermont we'll tell to you in song. 
Addison and Bennington, to start the thing along, 
Caledonia, Chittenden, now do not come in wrong, 

While we are marcking thro’ the counties. 


Chorus.— , 

Harrah, hurrah, of good Vermont we sing, 

Hurrah, hurrah, now let the chorus ring, : 
Happy hearts and pleasant faces, let us always bring, 
While we are marching thro’ the counties. 


Eesex, Franklin, and Grand Isle, we find along the way 

Then Lamoille and Orange next, to help us in the fray, 

Then Orleans we’ll take along, to help us gain the day, 

While we are marching thro’ the counties. 

Chorus.— } 

Now we come to Ratland, and Windham we’ll not slight, 

For I’m gure you'll all agree we mean to do what's right, 
Washington and Windsor too, we’ll take up in our flight, 

While we are marching thro’ the counties. 

Chorus.— 

Oar honored flag we bear to-day, with hearts both true and brave 
Thanking those dear soldier boys, who fought, our land to save, 
Long may it in triamph, o’er our blessed country wave, 

While we are marching thro’ the counties. 


Last Chorus.— 


be| Hurrah, hurrah, of good Vermont we sing, 


Harrah, hurrah, now let the chorus ring, ; 
The stars and stripes of freedom, now with loyalty we bring, 
While we are marching thro’ the counties. 


— Oe 


ESSENTIALS OF A RESTFUL BOOK. 


- Not long ago I played nurse toa friend who was suffering from 
nervous prostration, and who purchased moments of sleep with 
hours of effort. I started in, like the most professional of nurses, 
with my own little theory that a very stupid article, read in a more 
or less clerical monotone would answer the purpose, and my poor 
friend would succumb to the double inflaence. Gradually it dawned 
upon us that a number of requirements must be complied with in 
order that a boek should be genuinely a night-cap book, and that 
the sum of these demanded a high order of merit. The article 
read must be reflective in character, with the quieting influences of 
flat landscapes and wide horizons. The language must flow, not 
in a series of tempestuous falls, aga mountain brook, but fall and 
limpid as a civer; there must be a certain continuity of thought, 
and the thought must not be feverieh, or argumentative, or low, or 
eorrowful, or gay. It is not an easy thing to be a night-cap author. 
Our sedative library, which became a sure resource, contains a 
varied series, but all answer, ina greater or less degree, to the 
stern demands made upon them. Copies of the London Spectator, 
Phillips Brook’s sermons, the friendly talks at Dr. Holmes’s break- 
fast and tea tablee, the fireside travels of that clear thinker who 
left us only yesterday, Emerson’s lofty easays; and I have just now 
covertly enriched the shelf by adding ‘‘ Pure and I,’’ thinking that 
ite fragrant breath of spring life and its unsullied English should 
make it a slamber song for the weariest heart and most unresting 
brain.—‘' The Point of View,’’ in Scribner’s Magazine, 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What is the meaning of China ? M. 


—To C.F. M.” Lydgate, the physician, is a character in 
George Eliot’s Middlemarch, at, H, 
Manchester, N. H. 





— ToC.” Dr. Jefferies Wyman, who was Hersey Professor 
and an associate teacher at Harvard with Dr. Holmes is referred 
to in the introduction to A Mortal Antipathy. 





—Can you tell me, through the columns of your paper, what 
paper has offered a prize of $500 for the best campaign song sent 
to it? Can you tell me the conditions attached to it and also the 
politics of the paper offering the prize ? SUBSCRIBER. 





—Will you kindly inform me where I must apply t be 
member of the American Historical pe a oh : a ys 

Address the Secretary, Prof. H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 


— How may one obtain copies of the United States Geoloci 
reports; also the annual Smithsonian reports ? ‘ a ab tee 


For the former, address the superintendent of U 
Survey. Secure the latter from the Librarian of t 
Institution. 


-S. Geological 
he Smithsonian 





—Where is the Orloff diamond ? 

The “ Orloff’? is set on the top of the 
It is about the size of a pigeon’s egg. 
Rassia bonght it of an Armenian mere 
pension for life of £4,000 per annum, 


S. 
imperial sceptre of Russia 
In 1775 Catharine II of 
hant for £90.000, and a 





—Please interpret the weather signals for the benefit of a querist, 
Q. 


The flags adopted for weather signals are four in number 
Number 1, white flag, indicates clear weather. Namber 2, blue 
Hag, indicates rain or snow. Number 5, black triangalar flag, re- 








fers to temperature ; when placed above numbers 1 or 2 it indicates 
warmer weather; when placed below numbers 1 or 2 it indicates 
colder weather. Namber 4, white flag with black equare in center, 
indicates the approach of a sadden and decided fall in temperature, 
L, 
—1. ‘Can the figure abcd be measured(as to its area) by eimply 
finding its /ength and altitude and then using logarithms a ne 





A 


> 





1. To compute the area of thie figure a planimeter or averaging 
instrument will give the most accurate results; but the method 
generally used is to divide the diagram into equal parts by drawing 
vertical lines as shown by the eketch. Then the added lengths of 
the dotted lines divided by the number of the spaces will give the 
average height of the figure. This multiplied by the length will 
give the area. To illustrate take the diagram enclosed which is 
divided into eight equal parts. The added lengths of the dotted 
lines ia 8.25 inches divided by S8=1.03 inches x by the longth 
which is 4 inches=4,12 square inches, 

2. This diagram is an indicator card taken from the cylinder of a 
steam engine and in order to compute the power we must know the 
scale of the indicator spring: Assuming it to be 1 inch=40 lbs., we 
compute the mean steam pressure as follows:—Average height 
=1.03 inches X 40=40.12 lba., which is the mean effective steam 
pressure. 

3. To compute the horse power of the engine we proceed as fol- 
lows :—Area of piston X mean effective steam pressure X piston 
speed per minute—33,000=indicated horse power. G. A. K, 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,”’ and 
addressed to ‘* Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


257. ANAGRAMS.—AUTHORS, 
1. Ted with Amy! 
2. Ropee. 
4, Great draw dart. 


at ear ? 


4, Tb 
5. A. R, keep ashes. 





258. LETTER ENIGMA. 
My first is in plam, but not in fruit; 
My sevond is in slice, but not in boot. 
My third is in fiddle, but not in horn; 
My fourth is in whole, but not in torn; 
My fifth is in ask, but not in give; 
My sixth is in dead, but not ip live; 
My seventh is in earth, but not in land; 
My eighth is in elbow, buat not in hand; 
My ninth is in pie, but not in bread; 
Ms tenth is in hangry, but not in fed; 
My eleventh isin ice, but not in water; 
My twelfth is in warm, but not in hotter. 
A letter in each line awaits; 
’T will give a city of United States, 





259. CHARADE, 


My firast’s a kind of conveyance, 
The driver is called a one mau; 

We all think my second important 
Deny that, my friend, if you can. 


And now for my third we are ready; 
You'll find it a trap or a snare; 
My whole may ba either apartments, 
Or a council, held privately there. 





260. PENTAGON. 


fe) 
ie) fe) 
° fe) fe) re) 
12) oO oO oO re) 
10) ° fe) fe ts) Oo 
oO Oo O fe) re) 


a) 


Oo ° 

1. A letter. 2. A thing of little value. 3. Compounds of one 
or more of the acids obtained from fatty bodies, with alkalies (0/s.). 
4. Quiets (obs.). 5. Dried palm leaves used for plaiting into hate. 


6. A few threads drawn through the skin with a needle, by which 4 





small opening is made and continued. 7. To emit. MACK. 
261. DousLe Acrostic, 
1. To crowd; 2. alady’s name; 3, a published note; 4. a plant 


whose ashes is used in making glaes; 5. Tendons; 6. A river 1" 
South America; 7, Twelve o’ clock, 


Primals and finals give the name of one of the early presidents. 


262 METAGRAM. 


Whole Lama bird; chanze my head and I become gucosesively 
7 month, dried grass, a fairy, a body of water, a portion of 
time, a kind of fish, denia d to 
declare. 





1, showy, a song, a route, reward, a? 


ANSWERS FOR JUNE 9, 
247. Dame-name, men-pep 


a 
» Tread-need, deep-reap, pore- mor’ 
Rome-dome, R ’ Pp ’ 





oman-omen, dare-fare, made- promenade. 


248, 


Soon, 











eon oF wa 


Aug. 25, 1892. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


| Owing to the present variety in the size and ferm of printi ‘ 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. f + little ted. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 








ReviseD Mopet Evementary aAnp New Mops. Com- 
PLETE ARITHMETICS, By H. H. Belfield, A.M.,Ph.D. Pab- 
lished by George Sherwood & Co., Chicago, 

A text-book is meanr, not ends. It is not to be taken in one 
huodred or one thousand doses, like patent medicines. Of the 
pocket guides to any country, some are better than others. The 
one which leads the traveler to see the most important places and 
the most significant things in those places in the least time is the 
best book, and the book that leads the child to see the principles 
and facts of arithmetic, each in itself, and all in their re'ations to 
each other, and furnishes such drill as will best fix them in the 
child’s mind, is the best book on the subject. 

The Revised Model Elementary and New Modei Complete Arith- 
metics have been prepared by a man of much experience in actual 
teaching, in observing child mind as it grasps and retains the facts 
and principles of arithmetic, and in making text-books as well. He 
has succeeded well in selecting the essentials and in presenting them, 
one by one, clearly and in their natural order. The illustrative ex- 
amples and suggestions are well chosen, and add much to make the 
series & perfect guide. 

To give an idea of the value of the books, a few features of the 
New Mode! Complete Arithmetic may be pointed out: Each principle 
is clearly brought to the child’s mind by easy, progressive, and oral 
exercises. Obsolete matter has been omitted, and matter only occa- 
siovally used is placed in the appendix. The problems, as far as 
possible, are practical; for instance, pages 66, 74-82, 180-183, 
219-222, 244 to 247, ete., only forty six pages of the complete are 
devoted to the fundamental operations; but besides notation and 
the oral work, these contain 579 examples, of which 313 are op- 
tional. The ‘‘ general principles’’ are clearly set forth and illue- 
trated on pagea 47-50. Decimals is made a part of the decimal 
syatem, and follows division. Common fractions take up forty 
pages; denominate numbers, fifty pages, and furnish a large 
amount of good drill work. Four pages are given to classified 
problema in determinating buildiug materials, contents of cisterns 
and bins, giving the child an opportunity to learn these practical 
rules of mensuration before he gets half through the book, Diffi- 
cult or test problems are found on pages 129-132, 299-308. There 
are 6,516 examples in the book, of which number 4,384 are optional 
and intended for drill and rapid work. Thus the book leads the 
child to use the principles and gives an abundance of material for 
practice and drill to fix them firmly in memory. 


Wuitney AND Lockwoop’s Enauish GRAMMAR. 253 
pp. 80 cents. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

This Evglich grammar for the higher grades in grammar schools 
is adopted from the “ Essentials of Eoglish Grammar’”’ by Prof. 
W. B. Whitney of Yale, with new arrangement and additional 
exercises suitable for younger pupils by Mrs. Sara E. H. Lockwood, 
the author of the excellent “ Lessons in English.’’ Teachers who 
have found Professor Whitney’s ‘* Essentiale ’’ too matare for their 
classes will welcome this edition which Mra. Lockwood has pre- 
pared for less advanced pupils. The arrangement is topical, abun- 
dant exercises are given, of a more elementary style than those of 
the ‘* Essentials, ’’ and the treatment is generally simplified. The 
work has been admirably done and should beexamined by every 
teacher of the English Grammar. 


ELEMENTARY Scrence Lessons. By H. Hewitt. Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 142 pp. 64x 4. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is the third of a series of el tary science texts which 
Mr. Hewi't, science demonstrator for the Liverpool school board, 
is preparing for the guidance of teachers and pupils in the Liver- 
pool schools. The course in physical science runs throughout the 
elementary grades, so that this series is intended for children in 
their third year of echool life as well as of science study. The 
underlying thought throughout the course of thirty-six lessons, is 
the facta and principles involved in the classification of bodies into 
solids, liqnids, and gasses, and the changes from one of these con- 
ditions to another. Whenever possible the principles illustrated in 
the object lessons are applied to explain the facts and phenomena 
of physical geography or of ordivary daily life. This volume, or 
rather the series of three, should prove exceedingly helpful to 
teachers desiring to give the youngest pupils an introductory idea 
of physical science. 





PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE FOR ComMMoN SCHOOLS. 
By J. O. Winslow. New York and Chicago: American Book 
Company. 152 pp. 60 cents. 

_ Maine started the educational movement which is bound to spread 

isto every state where the rural schools of farming communities 


cater to any considerable portion of the school constituency. The | Cc 


movement from the farm to city life has passed ite maximum poiat, 
bat if the counter movement, so desirable in itself, is to be perma- 
nent and of the greatest value, farming in the future must be made 
more and more of a scientific pursuit. To secure this end, the 
common schools of the country districts should and must teach the 
elements of physical science upon which the production of animal 
and yegetable food are baeed. It is to meet the wants of teachers 
who would teach this subject, yet who, in a great measure, are not 
fitted by their previous education to do it, that Professor Winslow 
has prepared this admirable troatise upon the elements of the sub- 
ject. A carefal analysis of the subject has been observed, each 
subject being divided into distinct topics, each of which is treated 
briefly and concisely. The essentials are treated with thoroughness 
and great care, and the minor subordinate topics, with some that 
cannot yet claim to be beyond controversy, are omitted. Each 
chapter ia thoroughly reviewed in a series of exhausitve questions. 
The first few chapters deal with the elementary bases of agrical- 
ture, the substance of the earth, land, water, and the atmosphere, 
Plante, fertilizers, cultivation, and animals are then taken up in 
order and carefully treated. There is a glossary of the scientific 
terme employed. It is a text which will, beyond doubt, be gladly 
welcomed by a large class of elementary teachers who have long 
desired some such aid for their work. 


Woopwork. By L. Barter. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
No American instructor in manual training can afford to begin 

the work of the coming winter witboat the information and inspira- 

tion which is to be had from this splendid work upon “ The 

English Sloyd.’’ Mr. Barter is admirably fitted for the task of 

exemplifying the English system, from his position as organizer 


343 pp. 84 x 64 in. 








of London Technical Institute, and the Worshipful Company of 
Drapers. He is a foremost exemplar of the school which under 
the lead of the pioneers in manual instruction in English, George 
Ricks, who writes the preface to this volume, and Sir 
Philip Magnus, has worked out a system of wood instruction, 
founded upon that of the Swedish school at Niiiis, and all the 
truer to it because it very largely differs from it in its adaptation to 
local needs. Some of the leading points of this system are the 
insistence upon drawing as one of the most vital parts of the train- 
ing, that the model must be of a constructional nature, with all 
joints scientifically made, a point in which Mr. Barter considers the 
Swedish system very weak, and that the proportions should be 
harmonious and wherever possible artistically gracefal. The in- 
trodaction of various colored woods for artistic effect is highly rec- 
ommended. The model must be attractive in order tosecure earnest- 
ness in work on the part of students. The introductory chapter is a 
very strong argament for manual training in wood-work. Chapters 
are devoted to drawing, timber and other materials, tools, and the 
work-room and its fittings. Two hundred pages are required for 
the description of the bench work, including thirty models. 
These are made plain by over three hundred illustrations. It is a 
book which should be upon the desk of every instructor who is in- 
terested in the subject of manual training. 


AcADEMIC ALGEBRA, FOR THE Use or ComMON AND 
H1eéH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By Edward A. Bowser. 
Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 3852 pp. Price, $1.25. 

In this new preparatory achool algebra, Profeesor Bowser of 
Ratgers College has held to his aim of making clear to the learner 
from the first that algebra has a practical application in his or her 
every-day life. The principles are explained concisely and 
clearly, while copious examples and illustrations are given to make 
the work intelligible and interesting to young students. Numerous 
explanatory notes are inserted where experience has shown that 
pupils most need to be guarded against the errors almost universal 
among beginners. This is a text-book which promises to prove 
unusually successful in practice. 


Lessons 1n ZooLogy: Common ANIMAL Forms. By 
Clarabel Gilman. Boston: New England Poblishing Co. Fully 
illustrated. Pages 129. Price, 50 cents. 

Miss Gilman has presented teachers and children a model text- 
book on animals. It treats in a fascinating way and with absolute 
accuracy of a great variety of animals, fully illustrating every 
phase of each subject. It is a beautiful book,—nearly two hun- 
dred illustrations,—clearly written, admirably set for teaching 
effect, and highly interesting. The accuracy, fullness, directness, 
arrangement, and price can but give it wide use. Miss Gilman is 
eminently successful as a teacher of natural science, and few 
women wield go skillful a pen. 


THar Ancetic Woman. By James M. Ludlow. New 

York: Harper & Bros. 

The author of The Captain of the Janizaries and A King of Tyre 
has selected the best and highest type of the trained nurse as the 
heroine of his latest story, a pretty novelette of a hundred and 
fifty pages. The hero’s adroitly manifested interest in the treat- 
ment of poor children and cripples in a hospital, anda singularly 
apropos illness, are the ingeniously arranged means of biading to 
the earth the ‘‘ angelic woman.”’ 

Tuer Gospel of the Holy Spirit, by L. W. Pratt, is a 
devotional work of a dozen chapters offered in the hope of pro- 
motivg the spirituality of the church at large, of leading to a closer 
individual communion with the Holy Spirit, and of wakening to a 
more earnest co-operation in Christian work. New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. Cloth $1.00 


Not on Catvary: A LAyMAN’s PLEA For MED- 
ITATION IN THE TEMPTATION IN THE WILDERNESS, is a ser- 
mon on the discipline of suffering as illustrated by the Divine 
Tragedy. White leatherette, 35 cents. New York: C. T. Dil- 
lingham & Co. 


Aut who have become interested in telepathy, hypno- 
tism, and kindred investigations, will find a little pamphlet ‘‘ Tele- 
pathic Suggestion, the Key to Power,”’ ieeued by Charles M. Barrows, 
148 High street, Boston, exceedingly interesting and suggestive. 


Hints for Language Lessons and Grammar Lessons, 
by John A. MacCabe, M. A., LL. D., principal of the Ottawa Nor- 
mal School, is an admirable, practical handbock for teachers. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. Limp Cloth 35 cents. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Trees of the Northern United States; by Austin O. Apgar; price, 
$1 00 -—The Sloyd System of Wood working; by B. B. Hoffman; price, 
$1.00 ——A Suoplementary First Reader; Rebecca D Rickoff; price, 
25 cts. New York, Boston, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
40. 
The Growing Sin of the Age; By Brevard D. Sinclair; price, 50 cts. 

ston: H. L Hastings. 
"Taw History Lessons; by Geo. Ashton Black and Kathleen 
Carter; price, 54cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. E 

The History and Civil Government of Nebraska; by M. B. C. True. 
Fremont, Neb.: Daniel V. Stephens. 

A Greek Grammar; by William W. Goodwin; price, $165— The 
Beginners’ American History; by D. H. Montgomery. Boston: Ginn 

Co, 
~~ and How to Use Them: by the Natural Method; by John 
D. Brown; price, $100 Boston: The Author. 

The Blue Poetry Book; edited by Andrew Lang; price, 60 cents. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Five Hundred Books for the Young; prepared by Ged. E. Hardy; 
price, 50 cts. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ¥ 

Columbus: An Epie ioem by Samuel Jefferson; price, $1.25. 

Yhicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co 

Er icine ond teri by William Winter; price, 75 cts. New York: 
emillan & Co. 

— =~ and Ninevah; by Sullivan H. M’Collester; price, 75 cts. 

Boston: Universalist Pub. House, 

The Song Patriot; compiled by C. W. Poem. Syracuse, N. Y¥.: O. 
W. Bardeen. 


RECONNOITERING. 

It is always a pleasure to watch growth. Scarcely sixteen moaths 
ago I went with a teacher from New Mexico to visit the site of the 
World’s Fair. A group of sullen workmen were on a strike, a 
bonfire here and there showed where the underbrush had been 
cleared away, while a lonely shanty near the entrance of 63d street 
was the only building on the grounds. Underbrush and shanty are 
wiped out of existence by the great Transportations Building which 
covers an area of five aud one-half acres, into which the first in- 
stallment of goods is jast being put. 

As we glanced over the space on that April day we beheld a vast 
expanse of water to our right while in front and behind was a 
stretch of uneven land covered with long dry grass, dwarfed trees 
and shrabs; Jackson Park to the north the only improved space. 
To-day the beautiful structures with Greek, Moresque, and Roman- 
esque ornamentations surmounted by slender minarets, cupalos, and 
domes meet our wondering eyes. Visitors are arriving and pedes- 
trians and vehicles pass before us. Steamers land bringing admir- 
ing touriste who prefer the view from the lake; on every hand one 
hears exclamations of delight and wonder. 

AsI scrambled over a ditch with my chance acquaintance, a 

lady from Cincinnati, who had been on the grounds since eight 
o’clock in the morning, a workman said apologetically, ‘‘ It will 
look very different next year ma’am.’’ The knowledge this lady 
had acquired from actual observation was simply marvelous; she 
knew every building, had examined every choice bit of design in 
frieze, panel, pillar. She had traveled in foreign countries and 
traversed our own from the shores of the Atlantic to the Pacific 
but she added ‘‘ This will go ahead of anything I have ever seen.”’ 
The Fish and Fisheries Building is of especial interest; in it the 
motive of design in all the cornices, brackets, and medalions are 
living or inanimate sea forms, shell, ferns, mollusks and fish. One 
oan get no adequate conception of the beauty of this structure from 
words. 
The women have reason to be prond of their building. It was 
designed by Miss Sophia Hayden of Boston, is controlled entirely by 
the woman’s board, and will be furnished, decorated and filled by 
the products of women’s brains and hands. It issi'uated on the 
west side of the lagoon at its north end, between Fifty-ninth and 
Sixtieth streets. It is in the Italian Renaissance style and its 
classic simplicity is relieved by the use of five Corinthian col- 
umnos at the main entrance and pavilions at the ends and in the 
center. The low Italian roof will be utilized as a garden and open- 
air resort, a feature distinctively different from any other building 
on the grounds. As usual the women are ahead for their building 
is the nearest completion. The flowers blooming around it give a 
homelike air, and it isa delightful spot to rest in when weary, even 
now. 

The Fine Arts Building is of pure Grecian Lonio architecture, 
oblong in shape, intersected from all four sides by a great nave 
and transcept 100 feet wide and 70 feet in length with a dome 60 
feet in diameterin the center, which will be surmounted by a statue 
of the type of the famous Winged Victory. The Government 
Building resembles somewhat the government building of Wash- 
ington. 

It would be impossible to describe all the buildings in a short 
article, but one thing impressed itself upon the mind, viz: That 
all who may be able to devote some week of the summer of 1893 


to visiting the exposition grounds will be enables to acquire the in- 
formation and culture which only years of travel and study can 
afford under ordinary circumstances; they will find spread before 
them the world in miniature. Those whose stay must be limited 
to a few days must make it a study during the year so as to have 
some definite plan formulated of what must not be overlooked. 
An admirable guide to what is being done is ‘‘ The World's Col- 
ambian Exposition Illustrated.’’ ‘The editor in speaking of the 
plans and views that he had published from time to time in his 
magazine said, ‘‘ My brain reeled when I saw before me in reality 
what I had been accustomed to look at on paper.’’ 

I was greatly amused in watching a young cou pledo the fair 
grounds, The young girl was attired in a dress of heavy material 
the train of which had to be held up with one hand, while in the 
other she clutched a guide book and umbrella, the perspiration 
streamed down her face, as she tried to keep pace with her escort 
who made mad planges and zizzag rans for whatever caught his 
eye. Sight seeing to be profitable must be done systematically ; 
the time must be divided by the number of subjects to be studied 
in order to make some calculation of how much may be alloted to 
each The maxim of Jule’s Verne’s hero in his trip aronnd the 
world in 80 days is a good one, ‘‘ A well used minimum suffices for 
everything.’ Bear in mind the magnitade of the buildings by re- 
membering that the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building has 
forty acres of floor space for exbibits, a good sized farm. — 

To one not initiated the first impression is, that the buildings are 
all of white marble, and that all the beautiful designs are carved 
by the chisel of the sculptor bat this elaborate decoration and stone 
is manufactured on the grounds, and resembles plaster of Paris, 
and is known as stucco. ; : 

Beautiful oblongs with antique designs, portions of Egyptian, 
and Assyrian friezos, and huge statues are lying ready to be lifted 
to their respective places. The coloring will all be done under the 
direction of the great artist Millet. At the present state of pro- 
gress it is a collection of marble palaces. 

Aside from the showing of the conditions of manufactures, 














American Citizen. 


The 





use, very teacber should examine the volume. 


not partial to any one section of the country. 


xg The above books have been adopted by schools in 





and instractor of manual training to the London School Board, and 
organizing instructor to the joint committee on manual training in| 
wood-work for the School Board for London, the City and Guilds’ 


paid on receipt of price. 


Dp. C, HEATH & CO,, Publishers, 


CHARLES F. DOLE. ; 
aon should begin life with a knowledge of the principles of good 


j i i : ; ; s round. 
sense, justice, and friendliness on which the State rests. No other book covers the same g 


Sheldon’s American History. 


The seminary method is used in teaching the subject, and the pupil becomes 


Teacher’s Manual to Sheldon’s American History 


Cloth, 336 pages; 90 cts. Every scholar in 


It is a book for grammar school 


By Mrs. MARY SHELDON-BARNES and EaRL BARNES, of 
Leland Stanford University. Cloth; 440 pages; $1.12. 
once a student and not a passive reader. The book is 


(in preparation), explaining method aud 


giving additional materia’. 


towns and cities in the United States. Sent post- 


the largest 


. “Boston, New Work, Chicago. 
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science, arts, and customs in all parts of the world, it must be 
borne in mind that men and women eminent in all branches of oul- 
ture, who may visit America will be invited to speak of the subjects 
upon which they are authorities. In this manner one morning may 
be spent in listening to some famous lecturer on Pompeiian antiqai- 
ties, or one may visit an Esqaimo village, strole through a street 
im modern Cairo, or rest among the fruits and flowers of California. 
Here may be seen all the wealth of the seas, the spoils of war, 
the achievements of the brain, the peaceful products of industry, 
and the treasures of earth, for all the world will come to Chicago 
herself the best epitome of the world’s progress. M. W. 
Chicago, Aug. 12. 








CLARK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Daring the past two weeks there has been in session at Clark 
University a summer school of higher pedagogy under the direction 
of Professors Hall, Burnham and Sanford of that institation. 
Some seventy men and women were in attendance from every part 
of the United States and Canada. They were largely drawn from 
the principals and teachers of normal schools; but there was also a 
fair number of college professors, city anperintendents, and teachers 
from private echools and manual training schools. 

Some of those who came together had a fear that a university 


which during the year welcomes only post-graduate men desirous 
of condusting highly specialized investigations, might not receive a 
summer class with the open-armed enthusiasm which sammer 
classes expect. They were, however, mistaken; from eight in the 
morning until ten at night, there was a steady program of lectures, 
demonstrations, and conferences. The instructors were untiring in 
their efforts to assist those in attendance, singly or collectively, 
while the library and all the collections of the institution were 
placed at the disposal of the visiting students. 

No attempt was made to present continuous courses completely 
covering different lines of work. The instructors, instead, pre- 
sented typical studies which illustrated methods of study, and in- 
troduced the students to the newest and best books, and the most 
promising lines of investigation. 

Dr. Hall lectured once or twice a day on the subjects to which 
he has given special attention during the past months. Among his 
subjecta were: Methods of teaching religion in various countries ; 
moral religious training of children; reading in the school; train- 
ing of the will; fatigue; the present outlook of education, etc. In 
addition to these lectures Dr. Hall conducted several conferences 
for the discuesion of educational questions. 

Dr.Burnham lectured daily on such subjects as: Play and gym- 
nastics; echool hygiene; ventilation and heating of schoolrooms; 
achool furniture; writing in schools; period of study and recesses ; 
bad habits of childred; school diseases, etc. He also conducted a 
conference, daily, for the discussion of various subjects, especially 
the study of children. At these conferences different members of 
the school presented the results of their own investigations along 
the lines under discussion. 

Dr. Sanford lectured daily on various subjects connected with 
physiological and experimental psychology: Time of psychical 
action; quantitative measurements of sensation; vision; sense of 
hearing; sensations of touch and rotation, etc., were among his 
subjects. The lectures were illustrated by many experiments, and 
then the class was divided into sections and met Dr. Burnham at 
various hours in the day for experiments and demonstrations. 

In addition to the work of the regular instructors, reports or 
lectures were given by several of the fellows and stadents who 
have been carrying on epecial studies in the institution. Some of 
these reports were among the most valuable exercises of the school. 
Two or three hours were given up to reports by prominent Herbar- 


i i hool 
Several things united to make this the most remarkable ec 

of pedagogics ever held in this country. The instructors were pd 
leaders in their own lines of work and could present the reeu 
of the very latest research and investigation along the a 
which they spoke. Better still, they brought before the school a 
spirit of mcdest, fair-minded inquiry too often lacking in pedagogic 
councils. The lectures and demonstrations were illustrated — a 
wealth of apparatus and illustrative material not to be found else- 
where in our country. Day after day the walls and tables ve 
covered with charts, maps, outlines, photographs, and equine 9 
all sorts which alone would have furnished a valuable two = : 
study for any student of education. In addition to this the schoo! 
had absolute freedom to examine and use & collection of books 
unique in American. Most of this literature was in French and 
German, and this made it all the more valuable, for most of those 
present seldom have access to such sources of information concern- 
ing the iatest thought and practice in educational matters. It is 
impossible but that this summer school should have a great effect 
upon the fature movement of educational thought in — 





FROM THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


The report of Supt. A. G. C. Smith, of Delaware County, con- 
tains much that is interesting. The most importent educational 
event in the county during the year was the opening of the William- 
son Free School of Mechanical Trades, founded by the late Isaiah 
V. Williamson of Philadelphia, and endowed by him to the amount 





of $1,600,000. There are 200 acres of ground connected with the 
inetitution. The scholars are expected to work part of the time on 
this farm. The school opened October last with 72 pupils, and 48 
were admitted in April last. The capacity of the school will be 
from 200 to 300. ‘ 

Miss Mary R. Lewis of Christiana, Lancaster County, has been 
appointed principal of the Friend’s School at Newtown, Bucks 
County, to succeed Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, resigned. 

The committee of the Philadelphia Board of Education on 
grammar, secondary and primary schools recently did a commend- 
able thing in recommending an increase of $50 in the salaries of 
the teachers of the sectional schools, and making those of women 
teachers of the eleventh and twelfth grade*, boys’ grammar 
school equal with the men. ‘The increase will b-gin Jan. 1, 1893. 

The Bloomsburg Normal school is making extensive improve- 
ments. The patronage of the school has increased so largely that 
it has been necessary to provide a new building for their accommo- 
dation, and this is now being erected. Over a hundred students 
have been admitted to the next senior class. 

There is great rejoicing among the friends of Bucknell Univer- 
sity at Lewisburg over the successful raising for that institution of 
the sum of $100,000 to add to the endowment fund, thus increasing 
that fand to over $400,000, and the entire assets of the institution 
to $800,000. 

The first year of President Warfield’s administration of the 
affairs of Lafayette College has satisfied alumni and undergradu- 
ates that the ideal college president is now at the head of that in- 
stitution. At the recent commencement ' r, Warfield announced 
that the college had received during the year $100,000 to be added 
to the general eodowment fund, in addition to the Fayerweather 
bequest one-half of which had been paid during the year. Four 
new prizes were established, and an sasistant secured for Prof. T. C. 
Porter in the biological and geological departments. Prof, F. A. 
March, Jr., Pb. D., has been transferred from the adjuanct-pro- 
fessorship of Modern Languages to the chairof English Literature. 





tians and to reports on the atudy of children. 


Easton, Pa. Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, FRANK B. GAULT, Tacoma, 

Upon written examinations, the state board of education issued 
certificates as follows : 

Five-year certificates—August Beacham of Seattle; Miss 
Lillian Sanborn of Tacoma; J. T. Hover of Burnett; A. Rose 
of Enumclaw. Life Diplomas—Miss Anna Jackson, Miss Anna 
Cory, Miss Jennie Wood, Miss Julia M. Hanford, C. N. Young, W. 
D. Gerard and J. S. Lewis, of Tacoma; C. A. Taylor of Orting. 
G. M. Davison was elected instructor in Latin and Greek at 
Seattle, at a salary of $1200. The euccessful a plicant comes 
from Ithaca, N. Y., and is a graduate of Cornell © niversity. @, 
H. Colton, of Waverly, Ia., was chosen instructor in science, vice 
Professor McKee, resigned. Mr. Colton was graduated from 
Hastings College, Neb., and comes highly recommended. 

We learn that Prin. J. C. Bryant, Aberdeen, has declined to 
continue longer in charge of the schoole. We had supposed he 
would remain at least another year to dedicate the fine new school 
house. Principal Bryant is an aggressive school man. 

The firet text book to be published by a Washington educator is 
‘‘ Blements of Algebra,’ by President Lilley of the State Agri- 
cultural College, Pullman. The book lcoks well mathematically 
and typographically. We trust Dr. Lilley may reap a fortune from 
the book. Unfortunately Washington is under a five year con- 
tract system as to text book supply and President Lilley will be 
unable to find a market at home for his new book. 

J. W. Shepherd, late principal of the Paine building, Walla 
Walla, is the new superintendent at Everett. This striving little 
city will employ twelve teachers next year. : 

Harvey N. Ott, recently professor of science in the Paget Sound 
University, Tacoma, will have charge of the sciences in the Tacoma 
high school. Professor Ott is a bright man and will have an ample 
field tor his talents. Two fine laboratories are now being fitted 
and furnished. 

Last year the enrollment in Seattle reached 6417 as against 
6119 for the year before ; the average daily attendance was 4667 as 
against 4222 for the previous year. 

The State Reform school has 58 boys and 5 girls. We hear the 
management of the Supt., Thos. P. Westendorf highly praised. 
Superintendent Westendorf was formerly connected with the 
Illinois Reform school. 

In Tacoma the evrollment for 1891—92, reached 4881, a gain of 
20 per cent. The average daily attendance for the year reached 
3548, a gain of 900 or 34 per cent. The percent. of attendance 
was 96 53 and the per cent., of punctuality was 99.81. 





MONTANA, 
State Editor, R. G. YOUNG, Helena. 

The railroads, by refusing to grant the accustomary rates, prac- 
tically shut out the teachers of the northwest from attending the 
N.E, A. at Saratoga. 

Dr. F. D. Kilsey is busy making a collection of the Montana 
flora for the state exhibit at Chicago, in ’93, 

Rev. S. C. Weeks of Liviugaton, has been elected to fill the 
vacancy at Miles City caused by the resignation of L. A. Oatien 
who goes to the University of Missouri. 

Supt. A. L. Stone has been re-elected at Anaconda at an ad- 
vance of $400. 





— THEO. B. Noss, Pa.D., State Nor. School, California, Pa. : 
The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is eagerly read by our teachers and 
students; is attractive in form, rich in good educational thought. 
— Supt. R. G. Youna, Helena, Mont.: You are sending out 
weekly a magnificent paper. You may well be proud of it. 





— SARAH B. CoorEr, Pres. Golden Gate Kindergarten Assoc., 
Cal.: Yours is the peerless educational journal of the country. 





HENRY HOLT & CO. 


20 West 23d St., New York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


HYDE’S PRACTICAL ETHICS. 


By Pres. Wm. DeWitt Hype 


of Bowdoin. 12mo, 219 pp.. Teachers’ price, 80 cents; by mail, 89 cents. Though written Toate oe 2 See 


primarily for schools, it is not unsuited to the uses of the two lower classes in college. There 
is no metaphysical deduction from first principles, but simply the presentation in a rational 
and intelligible order, of the concrete facts and consequences of conduct. The aim is practical 
throughout. Duties and virtues are commended, not by exhortation, but by showing the place | 
they occupy and the part they play in a coherent system of truth and a symmetrical develop: | 


ment of character. 


SHAW’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By Pror. Epwarp R. SHAw of the University of the City of New York. 12mo, Illustrated 
215 pp. Teachers’ price, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. Complete apparatus for High School | 
work. Attractive stories and sketches are studied, and the pupil led to observe the application 
of the simplest principles of composition. Rules are then formulated on the basis of this | 
observation. Considerable space is given to exercises for original compositions. . 


BLACK & CARTER’S NATURAL HISTORY LESSONS. 


Part I, for Primary Grades. By GrorGe ASHTON BLACK, formerly teacher in the New York | 
Workingmen’s School. Part II., for Grammar Grades, is also made up of lessons given by the | 
author, with good results, and directly supplements Part I. It teaches by the most modern | £Orty four stars, and is made of the “ stand 
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BY PRACTICE. | 
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methods the practical study of plants and animals in a definite locality, By KATHLEEN Carter.| U. S Government 
cr, | U.S. , 


Assistant Teacher of Botany in Barnard College. 12mo, (handbooks for teachers), 108 pp 


Teachers’ price, 50 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 


For fuller description see Henry Holt & Co.'s Educational Catalogue 
oS ° 


Address 


Premium List—Journar or Enucarion. 
UNITED STATES FLAGS, 
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With 44 Stars. 





Now is the time to prepare for Columbian Day, October 21. The Stars and 
Stripes should float over everv schoolhouse in the land on that day. If you haven't 
a flag now, secure one at once. 


Here is an opportunity to get one absolutely /rec. 


First: A flag 6x4 feet—price, $3.00—given for two 
new yearly subscriptions to the Yournal of Edu- 
_ ation, at $2.50 each and 25 cts. to cover postage. 
Second: A flag 9x6 feet—price, $5.00—given for fou 
new yearly subscriptions to the Yournal of Edu 
cation, at $2.50 each. 
Third: A flag 12x6 feet—price, $6.00—given for five 
new yearly subscriptions to the Y¥ournal of Edu: 
cation, at$2.50 each, 


These flags < . 5 i . 
gs are made of the best material, thoroughly sewed. Every flag has 


ard” brand of bunting adopted by th¢ 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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ec 1Se€ In | I } } ... By t2me we mean the month of August. Don’t wait till September before 


you order goods of us for use at the 
Fhe og lag ait 48 Octaher on ce : se at the 
: y y have to wait till ¢ ctober, or even November, for some of the goods. 
that we cannot guarantee promptness in delivering everything on the list 
is worth having in the line of KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL and Fu 


RNITURE; also the BEsT 


the Grammar Grades, including Facsimile Business 


Forms and Practice Blanks. 


Drawing always specialties. 


Educational Colored 
Papers and Implements and Material for Industrial 
Send for Catalogue. 


MILTON 


22 CLINTON HALL, Astor PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


opening of the fall term. 


If you 


Our variety is so gr 
- Or nety is so great and the demand so urgent 
it you wait till the rush begins. 


“ We claim to have whatever 
RIMARY HELps; also much that is useful in 


BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

A summer kindergarten in Bangor shows how 
thoroughly alive to this new department of educa- 
tion the city is. 

Fifty young men have already passed their ex- 
amination for next year’s Freshman class at Bow- 


doin. 

A class of 56, the largest yet, has applied for 
entrance next term at the Maine State College at 
Orono The popularity and the high merit of this 
school are due largely to the efforts of its presi- 
dent, Dr. Fernald. 

Mies Lula Hutchins a teacher of Auburn has 
arrived at Chile, S. A. aud entered upon her daties 
as teacher in a large school and at a big salary. 

H. K. White has resigned as principal of Lin- 
coln Academy, New Castle and begins the fall 
term in one of the Bangor high schools. 

Principal Parsons of the Cony High School, 
Augasta, has resigned to teach the Framingham, 
Mass., high school. 

The city of Lewiston has led off by choosing a 
strong committee to exhibit its school work at the 
Worla’s Fair. Photographs, drawing, maps, 
written work, ete., from the kindergarten to the 
high school will be sent. The phonograph will be 
taken into the echool rooms and the music and re- 
citations be carried phonographically to Chicago. 

A diagram-map is being printed in many news- 
papers, etc., of late, giving the number of school- 
houses and number of pupils in each state. The 
number of the latter for Maine is given as 143,112 
This must be an error for the recent issae of the 
state school report by Supt. Luce, which is 
authority, gives 210,997. 

The Lincoln Co. Teachers’ Association holds 
its annual session at Cooper’s Mills, Whitefield, 
Sept. 29, 30. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Keene has done the handsome thing by Mr. 
Charles H. Douglass in advancing his salary to 
$2200. He is one of the most scholarly and ef- 
ficient of the younger school men in the country. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Adams. The vacant Renfrew principalship has 
been filled by the election of Mr. Frank A. Balch, 
of Chester, Penn., who isa Bridgewater ( Mass. ) 
graduate. 

Still there are vacancies in the Lynn Schoola. 
The report of the lest meeting of the Lynn school 
committee in the Lynn Transcript, contained this 
record of municipal liberality in regard to the 
salary of one of the instructors. A. T. Newhall, 
for the Committee on Salaries, reported, recom- 
mending the salary of the military instructor be 
fixed at $250 a year, and the report was 
adopted. 

Lawrette A. Bowes, from the School of Ex- 
pression, Boston, bas been elected to a position in 
the Conservatory of Masic at Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. G. B, Chandler of the Milford High School 
has resigned and joined the ranks of *‘ bcok men.’’ 
Mr. Eben Williams a resident of the town, a 
graduate of Dartmonth and principal of the Sher- 
born High School last year succeeds him. 

Springfield prides itself justly upon the fact 
that it was the first city in Massachusetts to em- 
ploy a superintendent of schoola, 

The Lynn school board has elected Miss Lizzie 
D. Gordon instructor of physical training. 

Springfield has the most unique schoolhouse 
weather vane in the country. It represents a man 








y druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 





Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don't 
smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
contented. Try for a higher 
rade. Take an examination. 
segin now—to-day. 
Craig’s Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 


any examination in any of the 
common school branches. 


Over 150,000 copies sold. 
When first published 


the price was $2.25. 
The publishers’ price 
is now $1.64, postpaid. 
Fora short time only we 
offer to send you the 
book for $1.10, postpaid. 


(yy 


: 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


with a formidable stove-pipe hat gazin | 
stars through a telescope. or 
A. C, Cummings, Dartmouth, 92, will teaca 
— a - pe oy oe schools, 
» ae win been appoin i . 
dent of schools at Andover. a eee 
Cambridge is to modify the course of study in 
the manual training school quite materially. The 
course will probably cover four years, the first 
two beginning the same ee now, and the last two 
consisting of four hours of high school work, and 
the remaining time for shop work and drawing, 
on alternate days. By the enlargement of the 
school building no classes will have to go to the 
high school building, as formerly, for recitations. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The new Manual Training school of Providence 
will be one of the best, if not actually the best in 
the country. Mr. Tarbell is aparing no pains and 
the city no expense necessary in order to have the 
best of opportunity, material and men. 


CONNECTICUT, 


As a result of the trouble in regard to the 
Bridgeport Training School. The motion to re- 
elect the former principal was defeated at the re- 
cent meeting of the Board, bya majority of one. 

The kindergarten conducted in Stratford, by 
Mrs. De Lacour has increased to euch an extent 
that new quarters have been secured. The fall 
term will begin Sept. 13, and the school will be en- 
larged by the addition of an immediate depart- 
ment in charge of Misa Francis Russell. 

The Central School of Milford has been 
thoroughly regraded during the past year by Prin- 
cipal Mathewson, who begins his tenth year’s ser- 
vice in this school early in Septembar. 

West Haven has one of the finest school build- 
ings in the state. Prof. A. M. Drammond, former- 
Oh of Milford, and later of Owego and Port 

hester, N. Y., isin charge of the schools. 

Alma E. Beale, Wellesley College, '92, has se- 
cured a position in the New Britain Normal School. | 

Mr. Everett P. Barnes has been elected princi- | 
pal of the Voluntown schools for the coming year. 
Miss Mabel Taylor will teach in the intermediate | 
department, and Miss E:ta Gardiner in the primary. | 

The graduates of the normal department of the | 
Norwich Free Academy have received the follow- | 
ing appointments: Miss Hattie Cilley, teacher of | 
music in the Greenville (Conn.) Schools; Miss 
Barbara McDonald teacher in Taftvilla; Miss | 





Mattie H. Varnum, to public school, Middlebury, | students. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vt.; Miss May C. Cleveland, to Stratford (Conn.) 
School ; Miss Adaline Wallace to Taftville, Conn. ; 
Miss Annie P. Terrance to Kindergarten, Nor- 
wich; Miss Marion Otis to East Broad Street, 
Norwich; Miss H. C Lentz, teacher of German, 
Staten Island Academy. New York. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD, 

A remarkable change is noticeable in German 
secondary echools. According to the ‘‘ Nordd. 
Allg. Ztg.”’ Prussia had in 1882 253 Gymnasia 
(classical colleges) with 78,126 students; 56 Pro- 
gymnasia (same as (tymnatia, only lacking senior 
year) with 4,087; 90 Realgymnasia (classical 
colleges combining a course of modern science and 
language with that of the Gymnasia) with 26,725 
students; 85 Prorealgymnasia (same as Realgym- 
nasia, only lacking eenior year) with 9,428 
students—or a total of 484 classical secondary 
schools with 118,366 studente. In 1890, eight 
years later these numbers have changed as follows: 


in 1882. 


253 Gym. - - 78,126 students. 

56 Progym. - - 4 087 ” 

90 Realgym. - . 26,725 ds 

85 Prorealgym. - 9428 * 

484 118,366 

in 1890. 

268 Gym. - - 77,811 studen‘s 
46 Progym. - - 4,618 ses 
87 Realgym. - - 26,272 ee 
86 Prorealgym. - 8,858 . 

488 117,559 


This shows a decrease of 807 students of the 
claasics. On the other hand the schoole without 
Latin and Greek show an astonishing increase. Io 
1882 Prussia had 29 Realechulen (modern high 
schools) wih 8,281 students; and 20 Citizon’s high 
schools with 4,514 students. 


in 1882, 
29 Realschulen- . 
20 Citizen’s H. Sch. - 


49 


8,281 studenta, 
4,514 66 


12,795 





in 1890. 


29 Realschulen 
33 Citizen’s H, Sch. 10,298 " 


62 21,415 
This ehows an increase of 13 schools and 8,620 


11,117 students. 
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To introduce aseries of valuable 
educational works the ahove 
Will be sent to all applicants 
VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 


Room 3). 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Boston Training School of Music. 


Special object: The Training of Teachers. 


Second year begins Sept. 8 Departments: Music 
ExocurTion, (Emerson College of Oratory); ART, 
(Henry Sandham, R. ©. A., Principal). 

The Normal Course provides thorough training 
for the teacher’s profession; a well-defined curricu- | 
lum ; teaching under supervision ; Lectures and | 
Concerts by eminent men. 

Pupils of all grades received in the Preparatory, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Courses. 

For Calendar address the Director, GEO. H. 


HOWARD, A.M., 20 Music Hall Bidg., Boston. | 








THE CHAMPION GAMES 


FOR 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A gem collection of six games—four on 
the world’s Geography: (1) “ Countries and 
Islands’’; (2) “Cities ” ; (3) ‘‘ Mountains and 
Lakes’’; (4) “ Rivers”; one on the “ Civil 
War,” and one on the “Important Animals 
of the World,” ( lustrated). 

Which shall it be? 

Send for one,—you will want a//. They 
are enjoyed alike by adults and older 
children. Price cts. each, or 6 for $2.40. 
Published by 

Cc. R. GROW & CO., 


St. Pau or WINONA, MINN. 





Medicine, Law, and Theology. 


Five chairs : — 


TERM FROM OCTOBER TO May. Only resident 
Catalogue and circular —_ +) ize 
ress, 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—School of Pedagogy. 


The UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY is professional, upon a plane with University Schools of 


I, History of Education; II, Educational Psychology and Ethics; 
IV, Educational Literature and Criticism; V, Educational Systems. 
Degrees : — Doctor ot Pedagosy and Master of Pedagogy. 


UNIVERSITY. Washington Square, NEW YORK CIty. 


III, Methodology; 


Prize Scholarships. 
students enrolled. 





In order to introduce the JOURNAL OF 


will become permanent subscribers. 

Any subscriber sendin 

credit on their own subscription to the Jo 
Address 

NEW 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Four months, from September 1, ‘92, to January 1, 
Hor 50 cts. 


paper we make the above special offer, believing t 


g us five “trial trips” at 
URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A 


93) 


DUCATION to teachers not now taking the 


E 
hat at the end of the four months they 


’ at 50 cts. each, will receive six months 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By HrrmaM OncuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. ‘~ | 

d N D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It w 
By: be a boon to the class of ‘teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
estions on teaching, mapagumens, and discipline, | 
irawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 
Add N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
fe 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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FOR SALE, 


A valuable school property, in a delightful New 
England town, consisting of land at cash value of 
11,250, on which ‘stands a fine school building that 
cost $14,000; total valuation equal $25,250. This 
property is now offered for sale at $18,500, of which 
$13,000 may lie on a 5 per cent. mortgage of at oo 
chaser desires. This is a model property for a fam- 
ily and day aoe and — boarding combined. 
full particulars apply to 
_ “4 HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 











MEMORY AND THOUGHT. 


James P. Downs of Harrisburg, has made 
permauest the interest in his memory methods 
and systems by issuing bi-monthly, The Memory, 
& msgazine that gives the latest and the best 
thought upon the subject. One of the six num- 
bers already issued, that of March last upon 
‘*Memory and Thought’ bas already gone into 
the third edition. It was originally delivered as 
: address before the Cosmos Club in Jersey 
ity. 

Mr. Downs is an ardent believer in the value of 
memory in scholarship} as well as in life, and has 
boundless faith in the possibilities of its develop- 
ment. His attacks on Loisette are so keen as to 
be appreciated not only by those who invested 
therein but by the public at large. Mr. Downs 
is a warm advocate of the Vedic system, which he 
says makes the brain receptive to the im ions 
through all the sense-channels; and further, makes 
such impressions permanent. He aims at general 
aud abiding memory power which is not only 
marvelous but almost miraculous, 








Indigestion. 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 





Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 





Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 





Important 1 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLUBS OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 

This vate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one individual, 

This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For spectal inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 


Boston, Mass. 








~ Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 





“ 





Poston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
'D Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 





PROFESSIONAL, —s_| 

HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 

E. R. RUGGLES. = 
_ NOBMAL SO 





Sere __ 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART S80HOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 


ewb' corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
pena wren G, H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

















ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
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Title. 
Old Shrines and Ivy, - - 
Trees of Northern United States - - 
Natural History Lessons : - 
A Greek Grammar - - : - 
The Blue Poetrv Book : . 
The Traveling Companions : - - 
The Chetwynds of Ingestre’ - - 
Five Huodred Books for the Young 
A Footnote to History - - - 
The Reflections of a Married Man - - 
Columbus: An Epic Poem - - - - 
Captain Davy’s Honeymoon - - - 
Gramercy Park - . - - - 
Margorie’s Canadian Winter - - . 
The Kansas Conflict - - - - - 


Beowult - - ° . - 
Swallow Flights - 





Some Recent 


am e 
Publications. 

Author. Publisher. Price. 
Winter Macmillan & Co, New York $ 15 
Apgar American Book Co, ‘“ 

Black H- ory Holt & Co, " 54 
Goodwi \ Ginn & Co, Boston ‘ 1 65 
Lang Lopgmans. Green & Co, NY 60 
Anstey " . . 7 1 75 
Chetwynde Stapylton . 4 50 
Hardy Chas, Scribner’s Sons, 50 
Stevenson - rie sig : 1 50 
Grant “ ia “ 1 00 
Jeff -rson 8 C. Griggs & Co, Chicago 1 25 
Caine D. Appleton & Co, New York 

Wood - “ a 

Machar D. Lothrop Co, Boston 

Robinson Harper & Bros, New York 


RSs 


2 
Hall D.C Heath & Co, Boston 1 
Moulton Roberts Bros, a 1 











JOURNAL OF EpucaTion CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
ee Cash must accompany 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 





person at one 


$2,00 a year. 
é . ‘ : ‘ - $4.00 
: , ° ‘ ‘ $5.00 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 


time. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SOMERSET St., BOSTON. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ATTENTION is called to the new advertisement 
of James P. Downs, 243 Broadway, New York, 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. The training of 
the memory should be the basis of education. 
The demands of life are daily becoming more 
onerous; more details must be mastered, more 
facts and figures remembered. Only the possesser 
of a powerful memory can win and hold a chief posi- 
tion in the world of work. The greatest men in 
the world’s history have had remarkable memo- 


THE TYPE WRITER IN SCHOOLS. 
Messrs, Wycorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT : 

Gentlemen. — In response to your inquiry a8 to 
the degree of satisfaction derived from the Rem- 
iogton typewriter purchased a few months since by 
our school department, I may say that we feel 
entirely satisfied. After several weeks’ trial of 
the prominent machines, we selected the Reming- 
ton, and now feel that we made no mistake. 

The “ New Special,’’ or No. 5, at my office, is 
psrticularly desirable for general office work, 
affording the best facilities for tabulating statistics, 
manifolding, ete. 

The ‘‘ No. 2’? machine we put into the high 





ries. If you desire to read the beet thoughts on 
memory training, (prospectus free) get ‘* The 
Memory and Thonght Mannale.’”’ Address James 
P. Downes, Publisher, 243 Broadway, New York. 


Henry Hort & Co.’s Fall Announcement 
of Educational Works includes the long expected 
‘€ Physics,’ by Prof. Gorge F. Barker of the Uni- 
versity of Penn, which will present physics as dis- 
tinctively the science of energy, and will have the 
benefit or all the uamerons recent advances in 
physical science, ard a large and almost entirely 
new set of illustrations It will consist of about 
800 8vo pages, and be included in the American 
Science Series, — Advanced Course. ‘‘A Diction- 
ary of Botanical Terms,’’ popular as well as scien- 
tific, by A. A. Crozier, Secretary of the American 
Pomological Society. (12mo, 202 pp.) ‘ Repre- 
sentative English Literature,’’ selections with his- 
torical connections by Henry S. Pancoast of Phila- 
delphia, — the University Extension lecturer, 
(Large 12mo, abont 500 pp.) A second volame 
of the late “ Bernhard Ten Brink’s Karly English 
Literature,’’ (12mo, 300 pp.) Short Histories of 
German and French Literature, entitled “ German 
Literature in ita Chief Epochs,’’ by Prof. Kuno 
Franke of Harvard, and ‘' Histoire de la Littéra- 
ture Francsise,’’ by Prof. Alcés Fortier of the 
Tulane University of Louisiana. Three books by 
Prof. Von Jagemann of Harvard; namely, ‘ Ele- 
ments of German Syntax, (12mo, 175 pp.), 
‘*Materials for German Prose Composition,’’ and 
the first three books of ‘‘ Goethe’s Dichtang und 
Warheit, (12mo0.) ‘‘A Mivimam French Gram- 
mar,’”’ by Prof. EK. S. Joynesa cf South Carolina 
College, (12mo, under 200 pp.) ‘“ Contes de Dau- 
det,’’ edited by Prof. A. G. Cameron of Yale, 
(about 250 12mo pp.), and other French and Ger. 
man texts with competent editors. ‘‘A History of 
Modern Philosophy,’’ from Nicholas of Cusa to 
the present time, by Professor Richard Falken- 
berg of Erlangen, translated under the author’s 
supervision by Prof. A. C. Armstrong of Wesleyan, 
(8vo, about 550 pp.). ‘‘In Dr. Sneath’s Series of 
Modern Philosophers,”’ (12mo), Hume, by Profes- 
sor Atkens of Trinity, S. C., and “‘ Hegel,’’ by 
Professor Royce of Harvard. ‘' Greek Lessons,’’ 
by Prof. Thos. D. Goodell of Yale, (16mo, about 
370 pp ), being an enlargement of his Greek in 
English that brings the pupil to reading Xeno- 
phon, and a companion Latin book, ‘‘ The Latin 
in English,’’ by Prof. Harry Pratt Judson of 
Mion., (16mo.) 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Aire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conventences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages. aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 





— There is a tide in the affairs of men which, if 
not skillfully dodged at the proper time, drowns 
them. 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 

ne the Journal of Education will 
secure a year’s subscription to the 

‘* Quarterly Register of Current History” 


($1 00 a year) free. New ENG. Pus. Co, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


school It was hailed with delight by both teach- 
ers and pupils, and has proved the most popular 
and useful aid ever introduced. Both my clerk 
and the pupila at school readily learned to write 
more rapidly than with the pen. Papils not only 
prepare their own written exercises, but copy 
others for the teachers, thus materially aiding them 
while the pupils are trained to acorrect use of Eng- 
lish ; and for this purpose it ts the best known means, 
and the introduction of the machine in any educa- 
tional institution will itself jastify and ensure its 
extended use. In this progressive age it can be 
but a comparatively brief time before the type 
writer will be found in and regarded as an indis- 
pensable aid to every high and grammar school of 
any importance. Very truly yours, 

W. E. Buck, Supt. of Public Instruction. 
Manchester, N. H., July 1, 1891. 
Mrssrs. Wycorr, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT: 
Gentlemen: — Believing in the utility of the 
typewriter in public and private schoo's, and fore- 
seeing that its use therein would sooner or later 
become general three years ago we introduced 
typewriting into our institution. The resu't has 
been entirely satisfactory, and we are confirmed in 
the belief that typewriting will soon have a place 
in all well equipped high schools and academies. 
Our teacher of English say that those atudents 
who work with the typewriter make markedly 
more progress in the art of composition than those 
who do not. 
All other typewriters excapt the ‘'Remington,”’ 
have been displaced, and the ‘‘No. 2” is now 
used exclusively by our pupils. 

Very sincerely yours, 

WALTER E. RANGER, Prin. of Lynden Inst., 
Lynden Center, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— The man who theows & banana peel on the 
sidewalk is now called a ‘‘ bananarchist.”’ 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain 
enres Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


— Champagne is said to bleach the hair. It 
has also been known to increase the size of the head. 





WALKING is a fine art, whether considered 
from the point of view of grace or ease, — 
properly performed it is the most healthful and 
most useful of all open air exercises. The 
body should be erect, bat without leaning back- 
ward ; even a 8 ight inclination forward is desir. 
able, provided it be of the whole trunk from 
the hips to the top of the shoulders, and not a 
stooping of the shoulders or a bending of the neck. 
The arm should swing freely from the shoulders 
the chest should be thrown ont, bat not atiffly 
held, the dress loose, allowing plenty of room for 
the lungs. One of Ferris’ ‘‘ Good Sense’ Waists 
siould be worn instead of the regular corsets, and 
the shoes should be plenty long and broad. Who 
will say that such walking is not beneficial ? 





— It was Bacon who said, ‘‘ Exact writing mak 
| the man,” Exactly so, and Esterbrook hee tn 
exact kind of pen to suit every hand. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine for 
July contains valuable articles on “ Columbus and 
His Times,” ‘‘ Physiograpbic Aspects of New 
York,” Patagonia,” the End of the Earth”; 


“Trifling with Nature’s Balance’’; ‘‘A Desert 
Journey’; ‘* Store Trade in Africa ; da ** Curious 
African Currency’’; ‘‘ Characteristics of Chinese 
Cities’; ‘The Rabbor Forest of Amoyon” ; 
‘© The Pan-American Railway ;’’ “ End Towns of 
the World’”?; “ River-Valleys, Lakes, and Wa- 
terfalls’’; ‘Sevier Lake’; ‘' The World’s Pea- 
nut Centre’’; ‘‘ The Coymon Ielands”’; *' Ma- 
hogany Catting on Honduras”? ; ‘*The Indian 
Diamond Fields and Putty Root.’’ The depart- 
mente are very suggestive, including Editors Opin- 
ions, Young Folk’s Corner, Geographical Notes, 
Hints to Teachers, and Qaestions and Answers. 
Price, $200 2 year. New York: William N. 
Goldthwaite. 


The August number of Scribner’s Magazine is 
unusually attractive, suited to vacation recreative 
reading. The frontispiece is very striking. Ostave 
Thanet contributes ‘‘ Stories of a Western Town ”’ ; 
Walter Besant’s fifth article in the eeries of the 
Poor in Great Cities, is entitled ‘‘A Riverside 
Parish,’ illustrated ; Mrs. Barton Harrison’s 
theme is “ When the Century Came In’’; Prof. 
N.S. Shaler writes of “Icebergs.’’ The article 
is very valuable and well illustrated, H.C. Ban- 
ner has one of his racy, spicy sketches, entitled 
“As One Having Antbority’’; T. R Sullivan 
chooses for his tale ‘' Jack-in-the-Box’’; Mra. 
James T. Fields treats of ‘‘Guérin’s Centaar,’’ 
and the article is charmingly illustrated by C. 
Delart; Duncan Campbell Svott’s atory is excel- 
lent summer reading, and is entitled ‘* The 
Triamph of Marie Lavilette’’; Mre. Kate Doug- 
lass Wiggin’s charming article on ‘* Children’s 
Rights’’ is of itself enongh to make this number 
aotable. Charles Stewart Davison tells a true 
story, ‘‘How I Sent My Aunt to Baltimore,’’ 
and the late Sidney Dillon gives a sketch of the 
‘* Driving of the Last Spike on the Union Pacific 
R. R.”’ The department of the Point of View is 
varied and interesting. Price, $3.00 a year; sin- 
gle numbers, 25 cts. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for August is 
full of thoughtful reading by authors who are 
among the foremost thinkers of our day. Prof. 


E S. Morse leads off with a practical statement of 
the scientic way of dealing with criminals, under 
the title ‘‘ Natural Selection and Crime.’’ Dr. 
Andrew D. White continues his record taking 
‘*Geography,’’ as his special topic. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill describes ‘‘ The Diamond Industry 
at Kimberley,’’ with illustrations. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s article on “ Veracity’’ will be the fi-st thing 
read by many. It is an ethical study of this virtue. 
The series on American industries is continued 


A good appetite 
can be leeks 
like anything else 
And good diges. 
tion after it, too, 
Both of them 
come with Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, 

That starts the 
torpid liver into 
healthy action, 
purifies and en- 
riches the blood, 
cleanses and repairs the system, returns 
health and vigor, and builds up flesh and 
strength. For all diseases that como from 
a disordered liver or impure blood, Dyspe 
sia, Biliousness, Scrofulous, Skin and Sca 
Diseases—even Consumption (or Lung-scrot. 
ula) in its carlier stages, the ‘‘ Discovery” 
is the only remedy so sure and certain that 
it can be guaranteed, If it doesn’t benefit 
or cure, in every case, you have your money 





CK. 

On these terms, it’s the cheapest blood- 
purifier sold, no matter how many hundred 
doses are offered for a dollar (or less)—for 
with this, you pay only for the good you get. 

Can you ask for better proof of its superi- 
ority over all other blood-purifiers # 








with an interesting history of the “ Manufacture of 
Boots and Shoes,’ by Gaorge A. Rich. which is 
copiously illustrated. In the seventh of his ‘' J..¢- 
sons from the Census,’’ Carroll D. Wright traces 
the changing average of persons toa family, and of 
inmates to a dwelling. Prof. H. C. Bolton gives 
some ‘* Historical Notes on the Gld-Cure,”’ The 
other articles are: ‘‘ State Intervention in Social 
Economy,” by M. A. Leroy Beaulieu; ** The 
Prehensile Foot of East Indians,’’ (illustrated), by 
M. F. Regnault; ‘* Beginnings in Botany,’’ by 
Prof. Byron D. Halsted; ‘‘ Michael Servetus: 
Reformer, Physiologist, and Martyr,’’ by Charles 
McRae; *‘ The Royal Society, or, Scientific Vir- 
ionaries of the Seventeenth Centary,’’ by Mary D. 
Steele; and a ‘* Sketch of John Conch Adams,’’ 
with portrait. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


— By all odds the best thing in the August Out- 
ing ie Ed. W. Sandy’s account of a trip after Iowa 
chickens. The story is remarkably well told, too 
well, perhaps, for the self-satisfaction of thos® 


who can’t couple a private car to the rear of the 
express train for a few weeks’ jaunt somewhere or 
anywhere. Ags usual, the serials occupy a good 
part of this number. Frank G. Lenz begins his 
story of his trip around the world with wheel anc 
camera, on his Outing Victor. If the whole trip is 
to be described with the detail of these first few 
days, Outing may as well begin to enlarge its size 
at once. Jessie O’Donnell’s charming horseback 
sketches, “‘Saddle and Sentiment.’’ Thomas Stev- 
en’s account of his trip in a steam Jaunch, from the 
German Ocean to the Black Sea, The Military 





Schoole of the United States, Harry’s career at 





Songs of History. 
Poems and Ballads 


Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Of The Youth's Companion, author of “Zig Zag 
Journeys,” ete. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Elegantly Bound in Cloth Gilt Top, Price $1.00. 





Contains over 50 poems on subjects associated with 
the early history of America. It is full of patriotic 
sentiment. Under the head of ‘Cameos of American 
History’ we would mention the following poems: 


COLUMBUS; ISABRELLA: 
THE BIRD THAT SANG TO COLUMBUS .- 
Etc., Etec 


** The picturesque resources and dr y 

ities of the national chronicles were ep pnd 
pletely set forth than in this charming little book of 
graceful verse which deserves most hearty commen 
dation,” —The Critic (N. ¥.) 


“ For Declamation Day it offers deligt 
; light - 
ities, and history ip these pages LO py | gsr 
real and living thing than it is in the average school 
text book.” — Boston Advertiser. ; 
“Some of them have a clear ins 
ring. In narrative he is clear and flo 
‘ owi 
to seize upon moral aspects, the strength of neolioar 
the tenderness of human love, or the sublimit f 
faith in God.””—Christian Register (Boston). lie 
‘The verses are filled with @ spirit of enthusiastic 


patriotism, and cannot fai! to sti 
them .”’—Golden Rule (Boston). or “hose who read 


piring, lyrical 


To Our Subscribers, 


All orders muzt be sent direct to 


For Columbi 


October 21, 189 
Will be commemorated as the 4ooth anniversary of the discovery of America by Columbus, 
Exercises should be held in every schoolroom in the United States. 
Suitable material, but the following will be of very great assistance : 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 


an Day. 


Kristopherus, the Christ Bearer,’ 


A COLUMBIAN ODE, 


WITH HISTORICAL NOTES AND 
TABLET BLANKS. 


By HENRY B. CaRRINGTON, U.S A., 
Author of ‘Patriotic Reader,’’ etc. 


Rev, Dr. Wm. E. Griffis: “A stirring poem, 
which I think very well suited for declamation, 
and admirably carries out the spirit of the theme ”’ 


Cardinal John Gibbou: “I read the ‘Colum 
bian Ode’ with enjoyment. The subject is oppor: 
tunely chosen and creditably executed.” 

24 Pages, Illustrated. 

Single copies in Paper, 15 cents ; Cloth, 25 cents. 
25 copies in Paper to one address, $3 00; 50 copies ID 
Paper to one address, $5 00. 

With every order for 50 copies or more we send a 
copy of the PATRIOTIO READER (price $1.20) free. 





Columbus and His Discovery. 
A Popular Exercise. By Olive E. Dana 
Price, 10 cts. 


Schoolroom Portrait of Columbus. 
A reproduction of the Giovo wood-cut por- 


trait. Size, 20x24. Price reduced to 
5° cts. 
Stencils 
Of Columbus, 5 cts. ; Ship of Columbus, 
5 cts. 


SPECIA L OFFER ) Rees receipt of $1.10 we willl send postpaid all of 
the above mentioned helps for Columbian Day. This 
offer will not be good after October 21. 


+ 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 
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Yale, and the various departments, are all ap to 
the high staudard of previous issues, There is 
quite an assortment of short stories, bearing signs 
of having originated in some real event, touched 
up by more or less fiction, ‘Aunt Abbie’s Fishiog 
Party.” ‘‘ The Shadow of Revenge,” and *‘ Sad- 
dleton’s Illusion,’’ are among the best of these. 
Welland Hendrick, a name femiliar in New York 
achool circles, tells of a three mile college run 
across country, which certainly should have hap- 
pened as he telle it, for, after all, the credit doesn’t 
aeem to be jast where he meant that it should. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year. New York: The Outing 
Company, (limited). 


— The Chautauquan for August has an excellent 
portrait of Mr. George E. Vincent, Aesistant Chan- 
cellor of Chautauqua. The following articles are 
notable: ‘‘Memories of Spain,’’ by George E. 
Vincent; ‘‘ The New South ”’ by Felix L. Oswald; 
‘*Lovers in Shakespeare’s Plays,’’? by David H. 
Wheeler; ‘* Yr Histedfod,’’ by Prof. W. W. Davis, 
Ph.D. ; ‘‘Glimpses of the Japanese Lyric 
Drama,”’? by Mrs. Flora Best Harris; ‘* Recre- 
ations of Eminent Men,’’ by George Alfred Town- 
send; “‘A Study of Wordeworth,’’ by Jobn V. 
Cheney; ‘‘ The American Economie Asaosiation,”’ 
by Lyman P, Powell; “‘ The Emigrants Unhappy 
Predicament,’? by Hjalmar H. Boyesen; ‘‘Some 
Characteristics of Chicago,’’? by Noble Canby ; 
‘‘ Phases of Woman’s Life in Navking,’’ by Har- 
riet Linn Beebe; ‘*Girl’s Apprenticeship,’’ by 
Helen M. Knowlton; ‘“ Should October Twelve 
be Columbus Day?’ by Samuel W. Balch; 
‘* Women in the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington,’ by Mary S. Lockwood; “ How Italy Ra- 
tains Her Hold on Art’’; ‘‘ Woman’s Position in 
Law,” by Mary A. Greene, LL B. The editc- 
rials treat of The Boy and Man in Our Civiliza- 
tion, Genins, and Suceses, aud The New Brother- 
hood. The poetry of the number is by Bettie 
Garland, Mary A. Lathbary, and Mra. A. Elmore. 
Thero are a? usual departments devoted to the 
Chautaugnua Literary and Scientific Circle, Mead- 
ville, Pa : T. L. Flood, D.D. 


—In the Auguat Homiletic Review Rev. Dwight 
M. Pratt of Portland, Maine, prosepts a strong 
plea for ‘‘ Pastoral Psychology,’’ that study of 


the inner life of all men which can alore make a 
successful pastor. Dr, Phillip Sebsff, the scholarly 
author aud profeesor, writes upon ‘ Bernardino 
Ochino,’”’ a Capuchin preacher of the reforma- 
tion times, and the most popniar teacher in his 
day in Italy. Professor T. Harwood Patterson of 
Rochester, N. Y., draws a pretty comparison be- 
tween the sermon and painting, ‘The student 
reader of history will find the article by Dr. Rem- 
ensnyder of New York of interest. Rev. James 
F. Riggs writes of the structura of a sermon, 
Morgan Dix, President Dwight of Yale, Dr. Pier- 
son of London, and Dr. Jesse B. Thomas of New- 
ton Theological Seminary are among those whose 
sermons are repriated for the Review’s readers. 
In the Sociological section, Frank I. Herriott 
opens a series of artisles upon the Palpit and 
Social Problems. New York: Fark & Wagnalls 
Company. Monthly. $3.00 a year. 


— The August number of this delightful chil- 
dren’s magazine, for which the little ones watch 
the postman with anxious faces, should it be 


delayed a day, is indeed a Pansy issue. Mrs. 
Alden’s stories and sketches are called ** The Lit- 
tle Card,’ ‘' Davie’s Witnesses,’’ ‘‘ Way Sta- 
tions,’ “‘A Pretty Gift,’’ (something for mamma), 
** Jean Ingelow ’’ in the English Literature pa- 
pers, with the P. S. C, E. letters. Margaret Sid- 
ney has another chapter in her story of ‘‘ Little 
Paal, and the Frisbee School.’’ Thero are, 
besides, almost as many more little sketches all 
fitted to interest and help the children. With its 
numerous pictures, and clear, large type, and more 
than all, the sweet, lovable personality of its edi- 
tor, this is the ideal children’s magazine. Bos- 
ton: D, Lothrop Co. Monthly, $1.00 a year. 


— The new serial ‘‘ Barbara Merivale’’ opens 
the August number of Cassell's Family Magazine. 


“The Doctor’s Blunder” is an exciting story in 
three chapters, which is followed by a poem,—'‘A 
Lay of Boat of Garten,’ —from John Stuart 
Blackie. *' Pickings from the Prairie’’ gives an 
Eoglishman’s experience while roughing it in 
Northwe-tern Canada. ‘‘ How a Wilderness Be- 
came a Garden ’’ is a short paper by a “ Practical 
Gardener.” ‘‘A Lover of Nature ’’ is a sketch of 
the life of Mies Marianne North. The Parie and 
London fashion letters are as practical and sugges- 
tive as asaal, and there is a fall and interesting 
Gatherer, Cassell Publishing Company. Terms, 
$1.50 @ year. 


— The Tilustrated English Magazine for August 
has excellent illustrations in abandance, and arti- 


cles of a decidedly Evglish flavor, on ‘‘W. H. 
Smith & Son,” by W. M. Acworth; ‘‘A Royal 
Reception,’ by the author of ‘* Madamoiselle 
Ixe "5 ‘*Racing Yachts,’? by Dixon Kemp; 

Biscuit Town,” by Joseph Hatton; ‘‘ Love 
Birds and Pigmy Parente,’’? by W. T. Greene; 
* The Lose of the Vanity,”’ by Mary Gaunt; and 

The North-Eastern Rail and its Engines,’ by 
Wilson Wordsdell, Chief Locomotive Superintend- 
ent, etc. This isa safe home megazine, furnish- 
ing only pure and interesting reading, — copiously 
illustrated. Price, 15 cte. a number. New York: 
Macmillan & Company. 


* The August Wide Awake is a charming vaca- 
tion number. A timely article is ‘‘ How I Botan- 
iz9,”" by Annie Sawyer Downs; and there are 
many other interesting sketches added to a large 


number of beautiful illustrations. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co, 





$e 


____— Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 
gency for the Publicatio: 
Wm. B Jenkins, E Steiger & _ toe Berite 
at ade ' Ge. i ache & Co., London; Dr. L. 


C. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books i 
the Foreign and Ancient Lap 1 
ces. Catalogues a application. 0° tree ge 
sSCHO 
Importer, Publisher. and » Booksotls ; 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Jy? you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William BR. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, 858 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Work. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made, 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Cou 8e 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. e60w 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 771, Brosewas, 
PUBLISH 


NEW YORK, 


Apdesments benny rN and Mievt Readers. 
omsen’s New metics Alge 
Geetel’s French Course. —_ — 
ae yt t  | ——— 

ee ellogg’s E.essons in . 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and tom 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, <Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


THE EMPIRE » A Complete History of Britain 


s and the British People. Beau- 
tifally illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“ A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
poesese yet complete history, adapted in every particular 

class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
ceive of, with its pa: phs of uniformly easy length 
ita paper and type of the very best, and ita illustrations 
numerous and of excelient quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


ining} 








For sale at ail bookstores, or will be matled upon 


recetpt of published 
TROMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 KE. 17th St.. New York. 


UPERINTENDENTS, 


TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 





We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 


of Education and American Teacher. Will not in 


terfere with your professional work in the least. 


Liberal commissions. Write at once. 
Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


(miported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archeology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for neon mag 
and Schools, a speciaity 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD, 
New Bedford, Mass. <7 hamid) 


Every Teacher Needs One. 











We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 


on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Mental and 
Written, 








Qeachers’ Amencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 








‘Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. 





9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
Americau and Foreign Teachers, Professors. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Coll 
Schools, Families, and Churches, 


and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


and 


Circulars of choice 


schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 





‘Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
Write and learn about the won- 


the United States. 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica. 


tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
tf 147 THRooPp StT., CHICAGO, ILL. 


wri : Geachers’ agencies. 


pluribus unum. tis a curious paradox that the more candidates an agency has, the fewer it will recommend 

DE Rk given place. The Irish steward apologized for so long a letter because he had not time to write a 
“ orter ey So some Agencies have to send notices to every Tom Dick and Harry on their list, because they 
ave ee a large enough registration to pick just ‘he man. Here are a few places filled thia year, where application 

wes —~ © to us and we were able to say. “ This is the teacher for you, wa need mention no other.” (1) Teacher of 
oe ae class, Davenport, fa, lady, $1200. (2) Principal of high school, Niagara Falls, N, Y., at $1800. (3) 
zeae = of Chemistry, high school, Omaha, PLURIBUS Bracketterville. Texas, 81250. (5) Principal of Ac- 
8 00. (4) Principal of Public School, ademy, Hiawatha, Kas.. $1300. (6) Teacher of 
ozew ng gpa Penmanship, St. Cloud, Minn., 8750. (7) Teacher of Art, Menominee, Wia., 8600. (8) Teacher of 
. ate ast Orange, N.J., 81000. (9) Teacher of Methods. Normal School, Emporia, Kas » #900. (10) Teacher 

° t a 8, State Normal School, Winona, Minn., $900, (11) Teacher of Meth 8, State Normal School, Cedar 
ha 's, Ia., 81000. [123 Preceptres, Schuylerville, N. Y.. #600. [{13) Principal, Onondaga Valiey, N. Y., #1100, 
n many other places, where salary was unsettled, we named our best candidate at each grade of salary, UNUM 


and the one candidate was selected. usually at the highest salary. We selacom name more than three, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
“During the present week a civil service examin- 


and if sufficient details are given can usually fix on one, 
TWENTY DOLLARS ation for teachers was held in the institution for 


the blind at Batavia, N. Y. Among the competitors were twenty young women who were 
the victims of the Teacher’s Agency. Each had received a note informing her that the 
agency had been notified of the coming ex- stitution, and also that the state super- 
amination by the superintendent of the in- FOR intendent had requested the agency to 
recommend a person for the position. Each girl was informed that she had been selected 
for recommendation. For this she had to remit $2 00, and if she secured the position she 
must turn over ten per cent of her salary. When the 

twenty young women got together and compared the TWENTY NAMES 
correspondence each had received from the S agency.” 


In order to learn the truth or falsity of the above editorial, which appeared in the Albany (N. Y.) 
Evening Journal, July 23d, we will pay $1.00 each for the names and affadavits of the twenty teachers 
victimized, or one dollar each for any number of them. Drop us a line and we will write you what 
affadavit we wish. 


In the meantime remember that the Teachers’ Uo opecets Association never puts two candidates to 
the expense of railroad trips and hotel bills, promising both its support for the same place, and believes 
that if any agency has promised the same position to each of twenty lady teachers, and put each one to 
such heavy expense, it ought to be found out and exposed. ddress 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 























70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “Zincnco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
D A I L Y duriog the past four months have we been filling positions, and daily 
have new vacancies come iv. Many of the best positions in Colleges, 
State ..ormals, Academies, and city schools have been filled by uz this searon. August ani September 


are two of our best months. Many vacancies ara now filled by uson very Short motice. Send for 
Hand-Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureav, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
to accept comparatively smal! salaries to begin, because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Place,|3 Union Square,;108 Wabash Av.,)}402 Richardson Blk, /12014 So.Sprin 9t.,)05 Waehnewe Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. | NewYork, | Chicago, Ill. Chattanooga,Tenn.| Los Angeles, Cal Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form. 


ie ¥ ba H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 
np FRENCH. pean | Proprietors. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


In the list of applicants whom we had elected to higher salaried places during the week 
ending June 4, we notice one who has already secured two positions through us and two 
who each secured three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt 
whether any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENN. 
FOR FALL VACANCIES. 


I E A * H E R SS Registration Form sent on application. 


EASTERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HE UNION [EA CHERS AGENC Y Supplies Teachers with positions and 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no enrolimen: fee, but earns commissions. 


Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 East 147TH St., NEW YORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 























WANTED IMMEDIATELY 











, (Address a] (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
and those wishing & éhange at | C. B. RUGGLES & CO. “**Koom oF 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 
0 EE service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or | SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, BUREAU 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. | pg . 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. 





New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


ion. We receive calls for 

This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputat 

teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad, During the administration 

of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 

yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

Da. OrncuTr:—I was referred to you by Commissioner 

, whom I saw at the Teachers’ yr oy as = 
i i ’ Agency in this country. 

Barean. I like the way your circu- | manager of the best Teachers’ Ag 

lars talk. They are more like busi- | Every one I have heard speak of your Bureau has — 

pess than any | have seen. I feel | with high commendation, and note especially your pas - 

sure you will help me.”’—J. G. | ness and fidelity. I therefore request you to send blank for 


Dr. Oncurr:—“I send form | 
and fee for registration in your | —— 

















ONE 


—- 3 Somerset St», Boston, Mass, 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 





NEW Yearly Subscription to the 
Education will secure | 
one year’s subscription to the 


R (monthly, 82.00 a 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGASIN vy Oe meet 


Peck, Poultney, Vt. registration.”’—S. C, FIELD, Attleboro, Mass. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION | 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 

services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Ma ’ 
to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION | 

and 15 cts. additional secures one} 


of the best $2 50 Fountain Pens ") 


to the Journal of Education will 
secure @ year’s subscription to the 
ef Current History” 
NEw ENG. Pus. Oo, 


‘6 Quarterly Register 
Addreee ecnet Btrect, Boston, MS 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


‘ ($1.00 a year), free. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


READY SEPT. I, 1892. 


A Course on Zoology 


DESIGNED FOR 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 





BY 
C. De MONTMAHON, wel H. BEAUREGARD, 
Inspector- General of Primary Education, Assistant Naturalist in the Museum of 
Paris. Natural History, Paris. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 





Translated and Adapted for American Schools by 
Wm. H. GREENE, M.D. 


For particulars address 


J. B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


715-717 [larket St. . . PHILADELPHIA. 


ILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
A Primer of Health, A ae pat menage a eee 2 Pt meds 
ntermediate, and Grammar grades. Prepare HAS. 
A Healthy Body, H. Srowett, M. D., fovssely Professor of Histology in 
The Essentials of Health. Michigan University. 
Catalogue mailed on application —Correspondence invited. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 
of the Prang Course of Lustruction in Color. 
Ihe Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 








long study of the theory, aud wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
leadiug artists aud colorists in this couptry and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, cn the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
the light, avd on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
for each colur. Kach Normal Tint, aud Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
latiows to the mouvehronve scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 


These papers are Cut ip Various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 
SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
616 Washingion St, Boston, 43-47 Kast Tenth St., N.¥. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


(Chartered by the State.) 
OLARA, powaa, EDGERLY, Principal, and Teacher| Prof D. L. MAULSBY, of Tufts College, Teacher of 
0 e sarte Lite: ature. 
HOWARD M. 1iCKNOR, head of Dramatic Dept. HELEN L. BLACKWELL, of B J 
Maki WARE LALGHION, Teacber of Vuice Culture. Teacher of Physical je mer 


Degree of Bachelor of Oratory in two years; Master of Oratory in three. P. cou 

‘ c j 3; Maste . Post grad ; 
vance Statue Poslog taught by the origiuator, a feature. Weekly and Monthly Boctale, Lesvare cous 
frew Lo pupils Saturday class for teachers and professional men Light and airy rooms in STEINERT 
BUILDING, cor Buyiswn and fremout Sts. Send for catalogue : Box 1941, Boston, Mass 


AN ADJUSTABLE B00K COVER) SHORTHAND, snout Scoutit es tome. 


N ONE PIECE. The Journal of Education, in speaking of the 
No join‘s on outside to come apart. Fits any | SUperiority of the [saac PITMAN system, says: 
book from 32mo to Svo, without cutting. unenthena aaa yd for | pee like this one. 
Price per 100. $160 net, postpaid. schools for, the the parents of children will tones 
fend fen coma, or, the the parents of children wiil demand it. 


—" 347 *\ The Manual of Phonography,” 
W. BEVERLEY HARISON, |_ Take Lessons, Metropolitan Schoo! of lesac Pitma 





} 





59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 
Maps. Charts, School Books, and School Supplies| Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free, 
of all kinds 1 ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 Kant 14th St.. New York. 








NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to| » Subs 
TWO the ae of Education will secure a (<so= can eg AR 
year’s subs«cription free. ee , 
NEW ENG. PUK. OO. 8 Romernet Bt. Boaton. = - advanced siz months by send 


Revised by 


SUPLE E’S A. L. MAYHEW, 
New TRE NCH Oxford. 


Eaition. 


ron ON WORDS 


New Plates. 


Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Wieteation, and Questions for Examination, by 
Prof. T. D Supchwx. Trench “ Un the ~ age | 1) 
Words,” originally in lectures, was but poorly @ 4 
ted for use as a text book. The editor has long de 
plored this, in common with other teachers; hence 
the present volume. The advantages claimed for 4A 
over all other editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 
413 pages. Net price, $1.00. 


Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 76 cts. 
A. C. ABMSTRONG & SON, 61 East Tenth St., N.Y. 

















SINGING SCHOOLS, 
CLASSES, ETC. 


The Newest Singing-School Book. 
The Victory of Song. 


_ 0. EMEBSON. Justissued. Entirely New 
Bye Tteet ws best class book; unequaled {or 
schools. 
olotr Emerson's long experience and rare judgment 
him to insert many valuable sug 





THE STUDENT'S 


have enabled 


MYTHOLOGY. 


es 
W ds articulation and pronunciation of words, 
By C * A 5 hite 9 for. Seginuers, rudimentary exercises and lessons 
in note reading are furnished. A superb and varied 
Author of “‘ White’s Classical Literature,” etc. 


collection of 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. GLEES, PART SONGS, CHORUSES, 
The Stud:nt's Mythology ia a practical work, prepared 


HYMN TUNES, ANTHEMS CHANTS, 
by as expert ‘need teacher, and designed for paplls whe] = vs ROUNDS, MALE QUARTETS, 


ing our schools and academles are likely to ’ 
Sater, upon a senuler classical course. Vw revised edi-| Invaluable for Singing i and Musica! Con. 


tion. printed from new plates. now ready. A handsome ventions. 
12mo volume. 315 pages, cloth, 1.25. Copies 
sent post-paid for examination,with a view to in uc- 
tion in school or coliege, for 75 cents. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
61 East 10th St., near Broadway. N. Y. 





Price, 60 cts. postpaid; $600 per dozen 
mot prepaid. 


The Graded Singing School. 


By D. F. Hopers 60 oct pages, 50 cts., prepaid. 
$4 50 per dozen, not prepaid. A superb collection 
of four part songs, glees, etc. An invaluable book 
for every school. 


Song Harmony. 


By L. O. EM®RSON, 184 s. 60 cts., prepaid. 
$6 00 per dozen, not prepaid. Contains 100 pages 
of ‘‘ Elements.” 


Emerson's Royal Singer. 


192 es. 60 cts. postpaid; $6 00 per dozen, not pre- 
ou A very comprehensive book, with manual 
signs, musical noration, review lessons, glees, 
songs, hymns, choruses, etc. 

ee Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 

Convention Conductors and Singing-class Teachers 

are invited to correspond with us before purchasing 

their needed supplies 





The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfih St., Cincinnati, O, 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 





Common Words 
Difficult to Spell. 


A Practival Spelling Rook containing 3500 words 
shown by experience to be difficult to spell, 
Dictation Exercises from Lowell, Hawthorne, Em. 
e-son, Addison, &c. 
By mail, 24 cts. 
JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 
5t 4322 Sansom S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THOUSANDS sieit'otcraf"ing 0s vome'taay | OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
from the GEOMETRIGRAPH boo 
of designs and instructions, a nickel plated combination 453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 








drawing instrument with each book, sent by mail for 
25 cents postal note, i 
W. B. GRIFFITHS, 351 Broadway, New York. 








Before beginning the next School Year, all teachers are invited 
to correspond with the publishers in regard to 


The Riverside Literature Series. 


Sixty-three numbers already published, containing complete masterpieces from the 
writings of LONGFELLOW, BRYANT, HOLMEs, IRVING, WHITTIER. LOWELL, HAWTHORNE, 
and other emiaent authors. With Introductions, Portraits, Biographical and Historical 
Sketches, and Notes. Adapted for use in Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. 

Single numbers, 15 cents each. 


Masterpieces of American Literature. 


Complete Prose and Poetical Selections from the Works of IRviNG, BRYANT, FRANK- 
LIN, HOLMES, HAWTHORNE, WHITTIER, THOREAU, O’REILLY, LoweLL, EMERSON, WEB- 
STER, EVERETT, and LONGFELLOW, with a Biographical Sketch of each Author. 

Adapted for use in Grammar Schools, High Schools, and Academies as a Reading 
Book, and as a Text-book in American Literature. Price, $1.00 net. 


Arithmetic in Two Books. 


BASED ON THE INDUCTIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


Warren Colburn’s First Lessons. 16mo, ‘ ‘ 35 cents. 
H. N. Wheeler’s Second Lessons. 16mo, ; j 60 cents. 
Answers to the Second Lessons. 16mo, paper, , ° 20 cents. 


Civil Government in the United States 


Considered with some Reference to its Origins. 
By JOHN FISKE. 


With carefully prepared Questions on the T i i irecti 
ly pl Jues ext, suggestive Questions and directions 
for further investigation, and Biographical Notes. Anes 0140 om 


Descriptive circulars of all these books, and of other educational books, will be sent 
any address on application. Correspondence solicited. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 





ing a new yearly subscription. 


4 Park St., Boston. 28 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 11 E.17th St., New York. 








Minerals, , - : —_— 
Rocks, Stuffed Animals 
Cunte 2 Fossils, Wall Nala elenee k fahli (ment Moen 
Geological ; GY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOL Skeletons, 

Belief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCH fered. rnATOM, naa ans 
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